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This document presents/a ^.plan for a new district-wide 
colle'^e, the New Dimensions College, which would incorporate a wide V 
range of exfternal, nontraditional progrjims, moving fi;uf:h concepts out 
of the realm of etperimentgrtion and into the realm of active 
application. The total approach presented here would have the entire 
Los Angeles Cemmunitjf College District as its service community, and * 
would provide programs i^oo costly or impr^actical for the 10 
individual campuses through a^ college-withbut-walls. This report is" 
organized along the lines of the research,- discussions, and 
reflections of a 12-me1irber planning Commission organizedj in April 
1975, and is divided into eight chapters. Chapter P discusses the 
formation," assignmeiffcY aadf organization of the Commission. Chapter II 
discusses the need far new planning and organizational strategies. 
Chapter III describes current distf ict-wide programs" an^ services, 
including the overseas program, programs for individualB, ^^coopeir^tive 
and community programs, and student' and media services. Chapter IV 
presents three possible organizational models, along with a 
recommended model for which personnel 'and financing are discussed. 
Chapters V lind.VI ^eal.with innovations* in programs and services* The 
concluding two chapters deal with needs assessment, detailed' 
planning, and implementation. (NHH) ' 
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NEW DIMENSIONS FOR THE LOS ANGELES COMMUNITY COLLEGE DISTRICT 

Summary and Reconmendatlons 



The following report supports twojnain conclusions: 

1. A large, multi-community^college district serving 

a complex metropolitan area must provide educational 
programs on a highly cooperative and well coordinated 
,distridt-wide basis as we^Tl as through separate colleges 
which must, by their essential nature, serve limited 
areas within that district. 

2. The planning and vimpxlementation of such district-wide 
programs and service's must be carried oijt on a well 
coordinated and highly cooperative basl^ through the 
establishment of a^new collegiate institution. 

This total approach would have the entire Los Angeles Community 
College District as its service community and would provide programs 
too costly or impractical for individual campuses. While in no way 
supplanting current college responsibilities, the New Dimensions 
would offer an organization particularly conducive to innovative/ 
program planning, > promotion and evaluation. 



The Challenge 

Meeting this chullenge involves the recognition of a new edu- 
cational environment and new student clienteles. Education is 
becoming a lifelpng learning process. There. is a shift from degree 
granting to broader service; new educational institutions must foster 
the intelligent use of new technology; and the neerf for cooperation 
among the community's educational resources is paramount at a time 
of financial constraints. J 

The reservoirs of potential .non-traditional students are 
increasing, the older person who wants to fill his leisure time 
constructively. . .a person desiring personal and intellectual enrich- 
ment... an unemployed individual who must acquire. new skills... an 
employee* who, does not have the time for convp ional education... 
"a person in a-^calJion far from any college c-.inpuses. 



' For some time, the»*e has been experimenti't4on^ft1th val^lous- District* 
wide programs to serve new xH entitles in. mts new eny1h)omsnt. SuiJh . 
programs have been planned, developed, iiiifytented,^^^^^ 
various ways by various rpethods. The need/f^dr an organization which 
will assure consistent coordination of these programs with the attendant- 
capability of providingjmpetus for treating new strategies is apparen't; 

4 What is the need for xreatihg a New Dimensions instlWitf^n wtthin 
tne Los Angeles Community Col Tege 'District?. Since $ufffGient t*rae was \ 
not available j» the Commission to'conduct a ttetalTeci needs assessment^,, . 
It relied to a certain extent on recdnt national, state, and IqcaT 
studies for the immediate ^answer to thii ^luestion. These studies were 
most helpful in ,i denti fyingf i\eed$, fntefests, and fiiture prospects.- » 

1. In the ° 1 ate ' !960 ^s , the Carnegi e Commission "ori- Hi gh'er , 
' Educatiorf recommended loosening educafioo from institu- . 

tional binds arrd extemJIn^ oppoRtunitie* into everyday - 

life. • • -0° \ ■ if. ' ■ - ' , ' , 
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2. .The findings of th^ Commlssion_Dn'N^-Tjf*adi'tional , 
Study , formed' in the early 1 9?0' s, establ 1 shed two 
EasTc premises for non-itraditional study: (1) Oppoi*- . 
tunity should be equal for all whor wish to learn. 
(2> ^earning' is a lifelong proces$, unconfined to • 
one's youth or to a' classroom. ' , - 

f ' ■' ''.J ^ ■ . ' " ' 

<» 3. Tto Joint Committee on the Master Plain for Higher 

• "EdiJcatlon of the California State Legislature studied 
postsecondary alternatives in 1975 jaind jJroduced two 
major themes:, (l) Ca11fornia"'Shou\d conceive of post- = 
secondary education as a lifelong process and Should ' 
assume that learning wi enhlhnce the quality of lif^ , ° . 
for everyone. (2) California has^not Sufficiently Jhet 
the educational needs , of ^tdults . „* . . 

The need to expand on a strictly campus concept for higHer educa-. 
tion has thus been clearly expressed. The LACCD colleges have responded 
to this need by establ^ishing numerous outreach Tocatlons and bye extending 
counselitig and other services through techniques such as mobile vans. 
The New jJi mens ityns. institution, however, can bie the major move in this 
direction on a DistHct-wide basis. Although 45,000 students enrolled 
in non-traditional programs last year^ this represents only the threshold. 
The New Oimensjons provides the opportunity to cross that threshold and 
enter a new era. The question confro/jting the Los Angeles Community • , 
College District is whether it will respond to the challenge and continue 
to be i leader in the education of the future, ■ 5 
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Cuyrent pistHct-Wide Programs 

^ Community college educ9ti6n*»-including that which may be con^-idered 
as. non-tr^ditlonal— has been offered By the Los i^ngeles Community College 
District through^oth the colleges -and the District offices. of 
the main tasks of the Corrmission on New Dimensions, has been to identify . . 
and study current programs that are being conducted on a District-wide 
basis. AIT of these programs have in common the requirement of some 
kind of . District-wide planning, coordination, administration, or 
sponsorship. / ' ' 

/he Overseas Program, staHed in 1972, offers vocational aftd career 
'programs at U.§r bases oyeirseas; The contract for the current year amounts 
^to $2,70Q,000» provided thrbugll special funds, without any cost to the 
District. From a'beginning of 15 classes with 298 enrollments during one 
.term of ttfe first year, the program has grown to 5,330 enrollments in 
385 classes in 42 locations (principally in the Far East) during one 
recent te,rm# . „ co . 

The District offices are operating programs for individual students, 
the largest of these being Instructional Television. In 1970, the Dis- 
tric;t joined with neighboring colleges to form the Southern California 
Consortium for CommLmifa^ C9I lege Television (which now has 36 member 
institutions). The primary purpose of ITV is to extend educational 
opportunities to persons not able to. go to the college campus. For 
the fall of T975, four course^ are being offered in cooperation with 
the Consortium, and the District enrollment is 4,305. Other programs 
for individuals are, the Educational Telephone Network and non-credtt 
courses by newspaper. 

Programs are being operated by the District in cooperation with 
both tne colleges and outs/rde organization^ The Government Education 
Center was established in\974 to assist^blic employees at all levels 
of govern^bu^*who seek or r^uire additional learning. Th^ Center has ^ 
its own Board of Trustees and is supported by donations from the parti- 
cipating .inisti tut ions and 'a^jicies. Jhe Provost is on loan from LACCD* 

Staff and professional development is being provided by more than 
one unit of the District offices. The Office of Human Development, 
established in 1974, planned and coordinated ten staff development 
programs during 1975, conducted a survey of employee needs, developed 
a plan to meet these needs and initiated an administrative interne 
program. The Office of Instructional Development has awarded over 
$3p0,.000 through Instructional Development Grants and the Expanding 
Horizons Program awards. 



The community services efforts that are District-wide or District- 
sponsored include the Opera Workshop, the Bicentennial Celebration, the 
Folklife Festivals, Pre-Retirement Education Project, and the Humanities 
Town HaM Project. ' \* 

A student services program thVt 1s,beinq coordinated with other 
districts is the Metropolitan Supermarket for Career Guidance. Criteria 
and a plan of procedures, by which ftietropoli tan community colleges can 
use the supermarket concept for impmving. the delivery of career guidance 
are being developed, . • . 

The District-operated media services programs include the Media 
Deve1opmer\t Center, which provides productidft services and in-service « 
trainlng-lo the colleges, and Project ACCESS, which is a plan to develop 
quality educational materials cooperatively with ether cpmmunity college 
districts. 



Organization . ^ 

• • * 

To develop an organizational plan that would assure effective 
operation of existing programs anil the* planning and operation of 
new programs and services, the Commission made three recommendations 
on organization: 

RECOMMENDATION ONE: The establishment of a new college, to 
begin operations as of July 1, 1976, with a president as the chief 
administrative officer (pp. 38-42). / • . 

o 

The new college would provide a flexible and effective organiza- 
tional structure to serve the needs of the non-traditionaj student. 
Its programs would not replace programs at existing colleges, but « 
would be those which are not practical for the individual colleges 
"to offer. I * ' 

RECOMMENDATION TWO: The faculty and administrators outstde the 
new college would be involved in the plafining and priorities of the 
institution through the creation of a permanent commission, comprised 
of -11 faculty and five administrator members (pp. 42-45). 

RECOMMENDATION THREE: The. 1976-77 budget for the college would 
be. approximately $5,000,000, with the general purpQs6 funds being 
•increased over the 1975-76 budgets for ^rrent programs by only 
$273,000 and the community services funds staying the same as the 
current year. The remainder will be provided by contra«ts and 
government grants and the new college should continue to be as 
self-supporting as possible by securing fSunding from sources other 
than the state appropriations and local property taxes (pp. 48-52). 



^ Programs- > - 

Four institutes would be created to incorporate existing programs* 
into the new college and to develop new progrfims for the future. The 
institutes would be flexible and considerable cooperation between the 
institutes would take place. The four institutes 'would be: 

1. RECOMMENDATION FOUR: The Institute for Overseas Pro- 
grams, which would incorporate th6 current Overseas 
Program and would provide credit and other educational 
programs f(J.r military personnel and civilians outside ^ 
the Dist^ct, boundaries (pp» 54-56)* 

2. RECOMMENDATION FIVE: The Institute for IndivWual 
Programs, which would incorporate the current In^struc- 
tional Television and .Educational Telephone Network 
progy'ams and would provide educational programs for 
those individuals within the District for whom atten- • 

V dance at , one of the existing colleges is impossible or > 
inconvenient (pp* 56-61). ' 

3* RECOMMENDATION SIX': The Ins-titute for Cooperative 
Programs, which would incorporate the current Staff 
and^ Professional Development Unit of the Office of 
N HumaMi Development and would provide programs which 

will be developed cooperatively with external agencies, 
corporations and professional organizations,, as well 
as cooperatively with the other colleges of the 
District (pp, 61-68). ... 

4. J^^COMMENDATION SEVENc The In&titute for Community 
optograms, which would incorporate current District- 
wide and coordinated inter-college community Service^ 
programs and would provide District-wide community , . 
programs and cGiprdinate certain inter-college com- 
munity services programs (pp. 68-70). 

RECOMMENDATION EIGHT: To assure high standards of educational 
opportunity and quality and to provide students with progirSms that are 
fully accredited, the new college should apply for candidate for accred- 
itation status as soon as the college is authorized by the Board of 
Trustees (pp. 70-73). ^ . ' 

Services ^ . * 



The new^college would provide extensive and well coordinated ser- 
vices for its students and programs.' Thrfee service units are being 
recomrtended for'the new college as follows: 
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1. RECOMMENDATIOWvNINE: The Office of Student Services 
would provide information and counseling for, .all who 
• inquire, provide student services to studentTs'^of the 
new college, and certify for credit knowledge and 
skills gained outside fornial education* (pp. 75-79). 

2^ RECOMMENDATION TEN: 'The Office of Administrative 

Services would provide the planning, research, speciajl 
funding, and business services for the new college / 
{pp. 79-81). ^ 

3. RECOMMeNDATION ELtVEN: The Office of Media Services 
would incorporate the existing District Media Develop- 
ment Center ^nd would provide both print and electronic 
media services for the programs and services for the 
new college as well as to provide specialized services 
to the existing colleges for the production of 
instructional media (pp. 81-83). 



Studies and Planning * " 

The report does not attempt to provide final and complete answers 
to the questions which were assigned by the Chancellor to the Commission 
for its study and recommendation, and the Commission has recommended 
that the following studies and detailed plans should be undertaken: • 

1. RECOMMENDATIONTWEiyE: An extensive' and detailed n^eds 
assessment' of the Los Angeles Community College District, 
to provide further information ofi the needs and inte»:ests 
of the residents of the District (pp. ^85-88). 

2. RECOMMENDATION THIRTEEN: A detailed study of method- 

• ological effectiveness, to^assist with the development 
of the programs and services of the new college (pp. 88-89). 

3. RECOMMENDATION FOURTEEN: A detailed management and 
budget for the new college (pp^ 89-90). 

4. RECOMMENDATION FIFTEEN: A survey of human resources and - 
a plan for staff selection and development, as well as an 
examination and evaluation" of current personnel policies 
and provisions (pp. 90-91)- 

5. RECOMMENDATION SIXTEEN: The establ ishmet)t of an organ- 
ization or organizations that will involve the community 

in the work of the new college (p. 92). - „ ^ — . 
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J^ECDMMEfiDATfON SEVENTEEN: The Commission report should be published 
and made available W faculty, admfnistration, staff, and members of the 
^oard of Trustees (pp..- 92-93). ' . 



Implementation ' . .' 

The recommendation for implementation is based on the fallowing con- 
clusions: 

1. By July 1, 1976, one 6r the othdr of. the following organiza- 
tional structures shouild be effected--crentral i zing all of the 

\ New Dimensiorvfi programs and' services into a single unit within 
the District offices, perhaps as an interim phase, leading to 
the eventual creation of a new college; or the establishment 
of the recommended r^ew college^ 

2. The study and planning, already recommended, should proceed 
immediately and can be considered as part of the implementa- 
tion phase of either of thesa^two organizational structures. 

RECOMMENDATION EIGHTEEN: To begin implementing the New Dimensions 
college, the Commission staff should be expanded and should be augmented 
through the utilization of external consultants for appropriate studies i and 
plans, with the final planning and study left to the faculty. Commission 
and staff of the n^ college, (pp. 95-100). 

Concl usion 

.The advantages of the new college can be summarized as follows: 

U Faculty of all ten colleges will" be involved in planning 
•> . and setting priorities for the programs and services 

of the new college. ^ 

^ \ 
2. The personnel of the new college wil.l devote all of their, 

time and energy to the operation of the college while 

the District office personnel wiVl be working solely 

' ' on their staff responsibilities for the Distr.ict 

administration. 

3 All of the District-wide and coordinated programs and 
services of^the District will be brought into a single 
administrative unit to provide coordinated planning, 
to assure effective cooperation and tojiyoid over- 
lapping and duplication /of responsibilities. 

X' vii . 
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When working cooperatively with external organizations 
and institutions on projects that require th> efforts 
and, resources of more than one, cpllege, coordination 
wijKI be prov,ided by, a single unit— another collfege, 
tfOt the District offices. , ' 




5. 


Educational services will be prbvided tO those not 
now being served because they cannot attend a^college 
campus or outreach location, or because they have'^Vieeds. 
which make it impossible for one of the colleges ^to ' 
' serve them. ^ 




' 6. 
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Educational technology and methodology that is too 
expensive or»in other ways not practical for each » ' v 
individual college can he developed. an^ fully, 
utilized. • 


m 
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7. 


Information and counseling about all of the programs 

and services of any college within the District " ' ' 

wf1l be provided to anyone who requests' them, o 

* K ' i 


C 


8. 


A District-wide program of voluntary in-service " * 
training for all employees will be provided to 

supplement the available programs on ej^iSting . ' : 
campuses and to offer sUch programs to outside . ' ' . 
entities on a contract basis' 




9. 


The faculty and staff of the District will have new 

opportunities to pla'n and implement programs that . 

cannot be provided on a. single college bagls. 


* 

m 


10. 


High standards of educational quality and opportunity 
will be assured by having the programs of the new 
college accredited on tJie b,asis of their own merits 
rather than relying on the accreditations of the . - 
other colleges. 

^ • \ 
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CHAPTER r 
INTRODUCTION 



In April, 1974, Chancellor Leslie Koltai presentil' speech out- \ 
lining his ideas for "A NeW Dimension" for the Los An gelfes Community < 
College District. He described a wide range- of external, non-traditional 
programs and said that this new dimension "deals with wide-spread appH- 
catiori of some of i:hese concepts and techniques.^ .We Itiust move such 
concepts out of the realm of experimentation. . .and into the realm. of 
active "application J* ( A New Dimension , p. 1.) • 

To determine how to proceed with the planning for this new dimen- . 
sion and to assure' that all elements of the District family would-be 
involved, a seminar on "The Tenth Dimension" was held at UCLA in 
January, Wi. Besides broad participation by faculty and staff from, 
the District colleges, representatives from other institutions were 
invited to share their knowledge and experience.' The oufcome was an • 
agreement that a council or commission should -be created, made up of 
faculty and administrators, to study the "New Dimensions" and to make 
reconmendations for the appropriate programs and organization. 

Subsequently, other meetings were held which included representatives 
from employee organisations and the District Academic Senate. A major 
consideration-was the involvement of the faculty and their organizations 
in the basic planning for this commission. 



Formation of the Commission 



On April 18, 1975, the first meeting of the Commission on New 
Dimensions was held. The Commission was comprised of four administra- , 
tors— three from the colleges and one froni the District offices- 
appointed by the Vice Chancellor of Educational Planning and Develop- 
ment and four faculty" members— representing the American Federation 
of Teachers— College Guild, the California Vocational Association, the 
District Academic Senate and the Los Angeles tollege Teachers Assbcia-' 
tion. The original Commissioners established criteria and procedures 
for the selection of the remaining fpur members, began planning and 



organizing the work of the Commission and prepared a budget request for 
the- expenses of the Commission while making its study and developing 
recommendations. * . 

\ . . • ^ ' ' ^ 

the Commission decided to select the remaining fttur faculty members 
from applications received from the faculties of all nine District 
colleges. (See Appendix A.) A total of 63 applicatipns were submitted, 
and on the. basis of arf^evaluation of the qualifications of the applicants, 
four additional Commission qpmbers were chosen. (See 7\ppendix ff.)Mhus, 
the final composition was eight faculty members and foiO' a^iministVators. 
(Set Figure 1 and^ Appendix C.) . 



Assignment 

Dr. Koltai charged the jCommission with the*Wsponsibility of studying 
and niaking recommendations 6n the following: 

K What are the current non-traditional programs and services 
" provided by the colleges and the District offices? 

2. What educational programs and services do the residents 
-of our District need which we are not currently providing 
and which arte appropriate and feasible for us to provide? 

3. What are the programs and services that are being pro- 
vided by other community college districts and educational 
institutions that can serve as models and examples— good 
and bad-rfor our planning? 

f' 

'4'. What additional programs and services should we be offering 
and what organizational structure would be most effective 
in providing them? 

5. What are the financial and other ramifications of the 
programs and the organizational structure to be 
established? ' ' * 

The plans and budget for the Commission were submitted to the 
Board of Trustees by the Chincellor in the form of "A Recommendation 
for the Study of a New Educational' Dimension in the Los- Angeles Community 
College District." (See Appendix D.) The Board approved the budget 
allocation for the Commission in the 1975-76 annual budget. 
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Composition of 
Commission on New Dirtiensions 
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, ' Organization 

\ • . ' ^ . ^ 

The full Conmission" met for the first time orvJune 23, 1975, and 
elected a , chairman ^nd vice chairman. The phancellor provided the * 
Commission with a staff comprised 6f a director and a secretary. The 
director for the study is a Districtsadministrator who* is on le^ive of 
absence from his regular position duriHajth^period the study ii being 
conducted. The staff has served the CommissTGn in providing afrtange-. 
ments, logistics, correspondence, re^arch, altdneditorial servi4e6.. 

• ' ^^>- ■ v.. 1j ■ 

Each faculty, member on' the Commission was givetr^-the equivaf^ent 
in release tlme-jbf a full summer teaching assignment. (In two ceases, 
prior teaching commitments made this impossible, so the release .time 
given amounted to only one-half of a summer load.) In order thei|; the 
faculty members of the Commission could continue. to devote a significant 
portion of their time to the work of the Commission during the fall 
semester, each was provided with a one-fifth or one- fourth release time 
assignment. 

The first responsibility of the Commission was to plan and organize 
its work, through the use oT task forces to study and make tentative 
proposals on the various aspects of the assignment. Three task forces 
were established: (A) Programs, (B) student Services, and (C) Organiza- 



tion and Finance. (See Appendix E.) In addition, a liaison committee 
comprised of the chairman and a representative of each task force met 
regularly to assure close coordination of the work of the Commission. 
The total Commissi J)n met weekly throughout the summer. 

Extensive literature on this subject was reviewed by the' Commission 
to assist members in their work. (See Appendix F.) The Commission staff 
compiled a vast quantity of reports an?l other materials describing the 
programs and plans of other postsecondary educational irrstitutions. The 
resources of the Chancellor's library and other libraries were- used 
extensively.^ Some travel was neces^ry for %he Commission and^^staff to 
gain first-hand observation of programs at other colleges. 

' The task forces and the full Commiss-lon met with a Targe number of 
administrators, faculty members and others who described the current 
District-wide programs and the needs for new programs. (See Appendix G.) 

Each task force prepared working papers dealing with pertinent 
findings and recommendations. These papers were subsequently reviewed 
and revised by the Commission and compiled, into prelim^ary "summary 
recommendations The summary recomnendations were submitted for 
review by the faculty of each Of the nine colleges, either at a full 
faculty meeting or a meeting of the academic senate. Additional 
presentations of the summary recommendations were made to the District 
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Academic Senate and at meetings of the^ executive groups of employee 
organizations^ (See Appendix H.) All' faculty members were encouraged'j \ 
to provide their ideas and suggestions. 

■ f 

The Commission. reorganized for the fall semester so that the programs 
and services— both existing and proposad-.-could be examined and considiered 
to a greater extent. The Hew task forces were (A) Government Education^ 
(B) Ind1,vi dualized Instruction, (C) Career Development, and (D) Community 
Services. (See Appendix I.) While the summary recommendations were 
used as a basis, the recommendations were completely reworked by the 
Commission based on the further study of the task forces. 

The research, discussions and reflections of the Commissioners, along 
with the ideas and recommendations of a great number cff faculty and 
administrators, formed the foundation of this report. New Dimensions for 
the Los Angeles Comnunlty College District . - ' 
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CHAPTER II * S. 

THE CHALLENGE A • 



Defining the Challenge ; 

The challenge to the Los Angeles Community College District is • . 
cleaf: to consider the establishment of a broad', non-traditional 
educational delivery system, which could be added to the existing 
colleges and their outreach locations in order to extend services 
to a' significant number of citizens wha are not now being served. 
The New Dipiensions embody the idea, of "horizontal coverage," a strat- ~ 
egy to serve the total District area— in contrast to "vertical... 
coverage," such as the individual campus with « smaller, more cir- 
cumscribed territjory. The boundaries of the community to be served 
- coincide with the District's entire 882-square-mile area. The New- 
Dimensions would provide programs too costly to duplicate or not 
available through existing campuses, without irt any way supp.lanting 
or usurping currentfCol 1 ege responsibilities. Many activities 
presently coordinated by the District office woiilij conceivably move 
into the New Dimensions with an organizational structure that would 
be conducive to innovative program planning, promotion, artd evaluation 
on a District-wide basis. ^ 



New Environment * ' / ^ 

New categories of students with new arid diverse'needs are hastening 
the evolution- of a new educational environment. In part, the challenge 
springs from this phenomenon. Although only a sampling, the following 
ar€ importanf factors of environmental change which were considered by 
the Commission: 

1. Education will become a 1 1 f etime 1 earni ng process— a 
basic need of society. ' Therefore, a flexible educational 
model to render basic, continuing, and recurring educa- 
tional programs is necessary. 

2. The shift in emphasis f/om degree granting to service 

to the learner must be a hi g^ priority. Career counsel- 
ing and individualized instruction. programs are both 
steps toward more effectively serving the new student. 
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3. ' An organized effort to promote intelligent-iWd wide^ * 
spread use of educatonal technology should place special 
-enjpWsis on progranping for radio7 television; computers, 
videotape recorders, and multi -media approaches.' 

A comprehenSTve educational information system should 
^ 1 nclude data gathering, storage, and dissemination i n 
Such areas as-counseling and guidance^, instructional 
development and services, and stu^en^ achievements, ^ 

5.. Cooperation and collaboration must jDe encouraged among 
collegiate, community and alternative educational entities 
so that diverse educational programs and services, may 
come into being. ^ / ^ 



New Clientele ^ ^ ' 

For sever6^1 years, the image of the college student— youthful , full 

tim^, active in campus life—has been changing. At the same time, the 

resl^rvoirs of non-traditionaVstudents have been increasing. to include— 

1. Those individuals who cannot afford the time for.conven- 



tioflal education. 



V I. 



Those who cannot afford the costs of full-time education • 



3. 



Those whose talents are not served most effectively by 
^traditional education. 



4. 



Those who have become technologically unemployed and 
must "retool . " 



5- 



Those faced with increased leisure time^and a need to 
find satisfying activities. 



Those whose educations have been interrupted by milfitary 
service, illness,. parenthood, etc- ] 




6. 




Those desiring personal and intellectual enrichment. 



Those needing, to acquire salejable skills to improve 



le quality of life. 



9. 



Those with special problems which can be ameliorated 
by education. 



Those in remote locations. 



New clientele require different educational approaches', and, 
the Los Angeles ComnKinity College District has been experimenting* 
with the following programs, on a limited basis, for "the past few 
years: interdisciplinary studies, .coordinated learning systemS, 
instructional television, courses by newspapec> overseas programs, 
instruction and career^ counseling at outreach sit^s, special programs * 
for governnfent agencies and insttt^jtions, senion adult activities, 
women's- centers, special services for thea^ndicapp'ed, cooperative 
- career centers, arid many more. Some of thw(i lave been dev.eloi3ed and ' 
cpordinated at" the District office level r.ss^ through the cooperation 
of the District offices, colleges and oth# pr^anizations; and some 
by the individual college campuses in liaison with the District 
offices. The challenge now is for the 1^ Dimensions, to provide 
on-going and consistent coordination for District-wide and extra- 
District programs, with the -attendant capability of, creating new 
strategies* ' ' . ' 



Identifying Needs 

The main^question that must be asked and answered t?y this study is 
What is the need for creating the New Dimensions within the Los Angeles 
Community College District? At the same time, other questions must be 
considered: What are our students going to be like tomorrow? What 
learning experiences will be appropriate to the future of our world? 
How must education change to provide these experiences? What resources 
can we call upon to bring a1)out constructive change? 

Before dealing with these questions specifically, it should be 
stated that the Commission di^ not have time to conduct a systematic 
aipd empirical assessment^ of educational needs throughout the District, 
For this report, broad strokes— rather than precise tools— have been . 
used to determine general needs. The Cornmission relied heavily on 
several major studies (Conducted on the national, state, and local 
levels. A survey of these follows. 



Carnegie^] Commission on Higher Education 

Created in the late 1960's, this commission proposed a series of 
changes, primarily centered on loosening education from institutional 
binds and extending opportunities into everyday life. In Less Time, 
More Options , the commission stated (1971, p. Z.): 

*j Society would gain if work and study were mixed throughout 
a lifetime, thus reducing the sense of sharply compart- , 
mentalized roles of isolated students v. workers and youth 



V. isolated age^. The sense of isolation would be reduced 
if more students were also workers and if jfiore workers could 
also' be 'students; if the ages mixed on the job and in the . 
classroom in a more normally structured /type of communityi 
if -all members ortTie community valued jbbth study and work 
/ and had a better chance td^ understand-l/he flow of life from* 
youth to age. Society would be more fnteg'rated across the ^ ' 
Vines that now separate students and workers, youth and age. 

d 

The Carnegie Commission sugstested that postsecondary education^ move 
in five major directions; 



1.' Shorten the length'of time for formal educ^atidS. ^ 
2* Py'ovide mcJre options* 

3. Make Education more appropriate to life interests. 

4» Make certain degrees more appropriate to the positions 
to which they lead, 

5, Made educational opportunities more available to more . 
people, including women, th^ unemployed, older people, 
and the poor. . 



3 



Coirmission on Non-Tradit ional Study 

. • - — 1 

Formed in the early 1970's, this commission, in Its report, 
Diversity by Design , defined non-traditional study as more an attitude 
than, a system (19/4, p. xv): 

This attitude puts the student first and the institution 
second, concentrates more on the former^'s need than the 
latter's convenience, encourages diversity of individual 
opportunity rather thanjjjiifior^ prescription, -and de- ^ 
Emphasizes time, spacef^d even course requirements 
in favor of competence and, where applicable, performance. / 
It has concern for the learner of any age and circumstance, 
for the degree aspirant as well as the person who finds 
sufficient reward in enriching life through constant, 
periodic or occasional study. 

' In Planning Non-Traditional Programs (1974), a report on the 
commission's research into such areas as stu^dent need and interests, 
the authors indicate that some 80 million Americans between 18 and 
^0 who are not now studying full time are interested in continuing 
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.jtheir learning. The commission also established two- major premises for 
non-traditional study: . " ^ 



1. Opportunity should be equal for all who wish to^ Tearn. 

2. Learning is' a lifelong process, unconfined to one's 
r youth or to classrooms. 

This commission's researchers found a wide range of learning 
interests, but they were primarily pragmatic and nonacademic in nature y 
(P- 50): ' ^ ^ ' ^ 

Vocational subjects rank as first choices for 43 percent of 

potential learners, followed by general, education (13 percent), 

hobbies and recreation (13 percent), and home and family 

living (12 percent). Investing, sports and games, crafts, . • 

sewing and cooking, business skills, gardening, and physical 

fitness are^^all of some interest to a± least one- fourth of 

these adults— more than any academic discipline. Only 17 - 

percent of these Would-Be Learners want college credit, 

and over 50 percent would be satisfied either with no V 

credit or with a certificate of satisfactory completion. 

Only one in five fejals that "work toward a degree" is a . 

very important reaSbn for learning. . 

• * 

^The Joint Committee on the Master Plan for Higher Education of the 
California iState Legislature " ^ \ 

This committee's report, Postsecondary Alternatives 'To Meet the 
Educati onal Needs of Cal i fornia ' s Adul ts , was published in September, 
1975. It is particularly meaningful as the staff carefully analyzed 
two. communities served by the Los Angeles Corrfnunity College District y 
as case Studies to complement the statewide survey. These were central / 
Los Angeles and Chatsworth/Northridge. The fl&port comments as follows 
on LACCD' s New Dimensions (1975, p. 39): 

In comparison with community colleges elsel^here in the 
country, however, few community colleges (in California) 
have created separate linits for non-traditional studies. 
Among the exceptions, both in the planning stages, are the 
Los Angeles Community College District's ^New Dimension," ^ 
and the College for Non-Traditional Sti|dy of the Peralta 
Community College District In Oakland. ^ 

Other efforts by LACCD cited in the report are Los ^rfgeles City 
College's Mobile Advisement Center, the Government Edup^tion Center, 
and East Los Angeles College's extensive off-campus instruction. 



y 
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Because af t|fe ftiportan^^ ^nd currency of this study, a morerfletailed 
summary af^fts bindings H here offered. • - ' Av 

tudy/&.two basic messages are^the following: 4 . 

California should conceive of pdstsecondary eiluca/^ion as 
a lifelong process and should assume that diversified / 
learning has the potential^ to enhance the quality of 
/ life for everyone in the state. 

V 2. C^^lifornia has not sufficiently met the educational . 
/ needs of adults. - , 

The study iteports/ that the demarrthfor education among adults 4s 
increasing, that part-t^ime enrollments have Keen Hn£reasing at accel- 
erating rates, that iiy the 1980's full-time enrollments are llicely to 
.decline, and that postsecondary education is simply not reaching large 
segments of potential part-time students. The following demographic 
projections illustrate that greater attention to educational demands^ 
of older adults will be required: 

1. By the year 2000, the state's population wil 1 ^increase , 
by ,38 percent. 

'2. By the year 2000, only, two groups v/ill increase by over 
50 percent: adults between the ages 35 aifff'^BfrTrnd those 
over '65. 

3. By the year 2000, elementary students will increase by 
37 percent. 

4. By the year 2000, high school and "college age" youth 
will increase by 16 percent. 

♦ . . ^ ^ 

5. Between 1980 and 1990, the number of 18-to-21 year olds 
is expected to decline by 12 percerrt. 

(Based on State Department of Finance forecasts, cited in 
Postsecondary Alternatives , p. 16.) 

The report concludes that for every Californian now attending an 
adult school, college or unlyersity, another would Tike to engage in 
further learning, Jbut for sqme reason is not now doing so. A survey 
in Los Angeles CoiiPlty indicated that 64 percent of high school graduates 
answered "yes!" to thi^ question (p. 26): "If, in the near future, 
you could go to college on a part-time, basis without giving up your 
work or your other full-time activities, would you like to do it?" 
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In terms of the range of postsecOndary interests, the report 
includes this observation (pp, 26-27): 

The Postsecondary Alternatives interviews reveal not only 
that interest in contiffued^ learning am the state's adults 
is extensive; it. is both serious and sophisticated. In 
contrast to the belief of \Some that the educational concerns 
of California adults are limited to wine fasting^ fly tying, 
and astrology, th,eir fields of interest are widely diverse. 
Subjects range from astronomy and aviation through fcoronary 
care, drill press operation, Latin, and law enforcement to 
pipe fitting,' pottery, tax accounting, welding, and) zoology. 
(Some) 47 percent of the -potential learners are interested 
in occupaticxnal and/or professional skills, and fully one- ^ 

fourth seek traditional liberal studies. , 

/ 

^ . ■• _ , , r 

A large number of Californians are also interested in such services 
as having thein know! edge ^ skills, and potentials measured; receiving 
informat-ion on educatitffial opportunities; obtaining personal and career 
counseling; and having their non-coMege learning experiences evaluated. 
The scope and diversity of interests will Increase, according' to the 
study, and this will be due to four primary factors (p. 29): * 

1* Economic and social changes impel adults to update threir 
knowledge and skills. 
* ■ * 

2. Education jtself is a stimulus for more education. 

3. Increasingly, continuing personal ^growth *is seen as 
a key to satisfying life. ^ 

4. Time available for continued education' is likely to 
increase. 

The study emphasized the consequences of technological and occupa- 
tional change causing Californians to retool, return to college, update 
skills, acquire new skills for job mobility, etc. As a society, the 
state (p. -33): * _ ^ 

' ' ^. • 

...faces problems in its social and political life— from 
struggles over economic and ethnic justice to questions 
of environmental protection, political apathy, and personal 
alienation— that will require increased public understanding 
and "civic literacy" for their resolution. In the future, 
besides communications competence and vocational competence 
for a career, Callfarnia's adults will mos^ likely need 
greater interpersonal competence (the Ability to function 
effectively in groups), technological cDmpetence (an 



understanding of how things worl^) 

(civic understanding arid a disposition to participate in 
. self government at loM 

most important, competence in learning how to learn {skills 
^ in finding, , using and creati4ig learning resources). 

The study Jdentified sever&l major unmet needs which here have 
■ ^ a statewide perspective, but are nevertheless peVtinent to the District's 
local situlttion^^ as well . The most critical unmet need cited in the 
V * report is access to information. As the authoj^s state (pv 57):. "Clearly 
people must know about the services available to them in drdfer to use 
them, • Too -often, those most in need most lack the needed information/' 
Other unmet needs include (p. 55-56): - 

1. Individual assessment--, counseling and career planning. 
' ^ . > ' ' '. 

• 2. Equity for part-time students (who are often discrim- 
inated against by fee schedules and shortchanged in / 
many other ways). 

3. Programs for groups with specifll^ needs (including older 
adults, ethnic minorities, high school drop-outs, the ^ 

^ ^ . poor, women, the handicapped, and the institutionalized). 

4. Individual i?ed degree-oriented learning opportunities 
(building one's own program, rather than following a 

V prescribed curriculum), 

5. Certification of academic and occupational competence 
» without formal instruction* 



Geos/stems Research ^ 

• ■ I- . 

The LACCD Office of Educational R^earch and. Analysis has developed 
a research tool that matches information "to locations within the District, 
Known as "Geosystems^" it provides information, about where students live. 
To determine what correlation exists between th§ proximity of a college 
and the degree of participation by residents of theOistrict, Geosystems' 
was used to prepare a map (Figiure 2), indicating the percentage of a 
census tract (as of the most^recent decennial census, 1970) enrolled in 
a credit course in the fall of 1974 at any pf the District's then existing 
eight colleges (Mission College did not open unt+l January, 1975). Those 
census tracts where 4 percent or more of the population were enrolled are 
shown in black; those in the third percentile are'shaded dark grey and 
' in the second percentile, light grey. Where less than 2 percent were* 
enrolled, the areas are left unshaded. The college locations are 
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Map of District Showing Percentage of Population||t3b||BH 

of Census Tracts (1970) Attending Any Los Angeles Gommunity 
College District dollege (Fall,1974) 




identified, and the map provides a graphic representation of how sig- ' 
nifi-cant the'^geographical convenience of a college campus is in' determining 
the percentage of the population that will enroll in courses. This single 
representation of such information may not be considered as definitive, 
but it is at least indicative and demons tratesr that additional and more 
detailed studies should be made. 



Summary 



•^ince the Carnegie Commission recommendations of tlie late 1960*s, 
the limitations of a strictly campus concept for higher education has 
been clearly expressed. The'colleges within the District are already 
responding to this need by establishing numerous outreach locations 
and by extending counseling and other services through techniques such 
as mobile vans. The New Dimensions can be the major move in this di- 
rection on a District-wide basis. Although there were 45,000 students 
enrolled in such programs last year, this represents only the threshold 
of a new era. With the New Dimensions prografns, the District faces the 
challenge of crossing. that threshold and entering a new realm. 

The studies of the early 1970's delineated even further the needs 
of the'new clientele in the educational marketplace. The District has 
made significant strides in recognizing, understanding and preparing for 
this new "student body,*' and the New Dimensions— more so than , any previous 
efforts— will seek qut these new consumers. It will act on the assump- 
tion that learning should serve not only as preparation, but must be 
designed to provide a rewarding experience in and of itself. .College 
education will consider othet' dimensions of humanness in addition to thft^ 
.^cognitive; these will include developing competency in fanfMy or single 
):o^les, improving interpersonal relations, and acquainting students with 
their emotions— the affective side of life. In the New Dimensions, a 
sense of continual learning will be developed. It must be assumed, 
based on the conclusions in these studies, .that the college and the 
learnei? Will have a long period of association. Thus, the New Dimensions 
will, be there when the need and interest are manifested by those who wish 
to ektend their learning exp^irience. * 

,The New Dimensions, in essence, o,ffer a strategy for this District 
by which many of the unmet ^needs identified statewide can be fulfilled. 
The current executive leadership of the state has gone on record favoring 
less^state aid to solve problems and more local control of educational 
issues. In this regard, the New Dimensions seek ta answer the challenge 
through a variety of funding sources, such as contracts, special grants* 
and private foundation support. It will also be in a pivotal position 



to effect improved' coordination with ot'her segments oiF posts econdary- 
education, thus helping to avoid duplicatiori of effort and confusion of 
functions. Additionally/One of the Rrlmai^y functions of the New ' - 
Dimensions is the improvement of information dissemination systems— 
the most critical need identified by the California. Postsecondary 
Alternatives study. 



The real question is whether the Los Angeles Coifimunjilty College 
District is going to respond to the. chal 1 enge and becom# a leader and 
major contributor to the future that is education. 
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pHAPTER III 
CURRENT DISTRICT-WIDE PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 



Community college education—including that which may be considered 
fits non-traditional—has been offered by the Los Angeles Conmunity College 
District through both the colleges and the District offices. One of the 
main tasks of the Commission on Wew Dimensions has been to identify and 
Study current- programs that are being conducted on a Distriict-wide basis. 
They may be intra- or extra-District offerings. They may be programs 
operated by a coalition of colleges. They may be programs which are 
receiving initial {planning at the District level but will eventually 
be implemented on a college campus. They may be community-oriented 
cultural presentations which are sponsored by the District on a single- 
event basis. All of these programs have in common the requirement.- 
of some kind of District-wide planning, coordination, adiiii^nistration, 
or ^ppnsors^p . (See Figure 3,) • ^ 

V. 

Oversgas._Program 



The District began an educ^ttTorl^^ pro'gr^m foif tie United States 
.Armed Forces p*n March of 1972 because of the nieS^d) for community-college- 
level vocatio^n^yi and career cefiirses at overseas biases. Originally, 
the District was a subcont)?c(ctor, with the University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia serving as the prime contractor. When USC relinquished its 
contradt in 1974 (due t^ increased costs necessitating higher tui?tion), 
the Foundation for Educational Services, a non-profit organization, was 
formed. For a short time the foundation was the prime contractor and 
the District was the subcontractor. Then, in July ot 1975, the govern- 
ment asked the Air Force to enter into contracts for leducational services 
(jirectly wi;th the academic institutions which would provide the programs, 
and the District became a prime contractor for vocational and career 
programs. To comply with contractual provisions, the District is obliged 
to provide logistic support services, and for this purpose it subcontracted 
with the Foundation for Educational Services. In essence, the contractual 
roles af the District and the foundation have been reversed.' The current 
contract, running from July 1, 1975, through June' 30, 1976, amounts to 
$2,700,000. As a specially funded /program. Overseas operates at no tost 
to the district. , ' * 
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Current District-Wide 
Programs and Services 



Figure 3 



PJIOGRAM/SERVICE 



ADMINISTRATION 





OVERSEAS PROGRAM 






Overseas Proflram 

/ 


r ■ ' 


Unit Reporting to Charicellor . 


/ ... 




PROGRAMS FOR INDIVIDUALS 






fnstfuctlonaf Television 
Educationat Telephone Network 
Instructioh by Newspaper 




Officeof Instructional Develoriment 
(reports to Vice Chant:ellor of "E(du* 
cational Planning and Development) 


. ■ . . . . \ . . - . > \ ^ 




COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 






Government Education Genter 


1 


Separateorganlzatlon with Its own 
Board of Trustees 


o ^ ■ 

Staff and Professional Development 


Office of Human Development {rtpons 
to Executive Vice Chancellor) 
^land 

Office of (nstruptional Development 


t Educational Programs for Prison 
Inmates and Ex-Offenders 


\' 


' ''J 

Office off Instructional Development. 

■ ' i ' ' 
I. 








f 

COMMUNITY PROGRAMS 






Opera Workshop , 
Bicentennial Celebration 
Folklife Pestival 




Office oi 
to Vice 
Planning 


Community Services (reports 
Chancellor of Educational 
^nd Development) 


Pre-Retirement Education Project 








Humanities Town Hall Project 










Metropolitan Supermarket for 
Career Guidance 


STUDENT SERVICES 


Office of Resource Development and 
Student Services (reports to Vice 
Chancellor of Educational Planning 
and Development) 






me6ia services 






^edia Development Center 
Project ACCESS 

NMI il 1 ■ 




Officeof Instructional Development 
• * 
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The Overseas Program concentrates on career and occupational 
courses. As with similar coRtra'ctyaT. overseas educational programs," 
five fifght-week ter^ms are 0Tfer'e(c[,^ach academic year. . From a beginning 
of 15 classes witlf ?98 enrollments, the program has grown rapidly 
tp 5,330 enrollments in 385 classes in 42 locations (primarily in the 
Far East) during a recent term. To date,, the Distnict has awarded 186.' 
certificates and 324 degrees— granted through the •auspices of bos Angeles 
City College.' " 

Overall administration is provided at the Los Angeles headquarters 
(currently located on the LACC campus but slated to move to the Oistridt 
offices). The staff consists of an executive dean, an assistant dean 
for administration, and three directors (development, instruction, and 
student personnel services). The, foundation provides .fcffisiness and . 
consulting services. District employees are selected for two-year 
assignments at specified posts in the field. These fi'eld positions 
presently include a Far East division director, a coordinator of 
counseling servicejs, an associate director for instruction, and three 
area directors./ Faculty are recruited according to the standard selec- 
tion procedures of the District. ^ 



• Programs for Individuals 



Instructional Television (ITV) ... 

..^^ 

Television has been used since the 1950's and is continuing to be 
used by the colleges as an educational medium. Beginntng in th6 1960's, 
ITV moved into the realm of broadcast programming and the following 
courses were presented: 

I 

» ■ I - 4 

i I - 

"Physical Geology" 
"J^istory of the World Theatre" 
"History of Western CiVitiization" 
"Miisic Appreciation" 4. <- • 
"Introduction to Busi^ness" 
"Cultural Anthropology" 

In 1970, the DistHct joined the neighboring colleges to form the 
Southern California Consortium for Community College Television (which 
how has 36 membeV institutions). Since the formation of the consortium, 
the District has produced two color ITV programs: "The History of 
Mexico" and "Law for the 70 's." From 1971 to 1974, thS Consortium 
broadcast the following programs: 

"Survey of Art History" ? 
"Elementary Astronomy" 




/ "Econoniics for the Consumer" 

• '.^ " "Insurance Pjynciples" • ^ 
"Physical Elements of Geography" 
I'Health Education" 
"History of Mexico" 
"Law for the 70' s" 
. . "General Psycholpgy" 

"History of the World Theatre" 

■._*., ■ _ 1 ^ 

For the fall, 1975 semester, four courses ^re being o'ffere<i-*in 
ti on- with the consortium: 

"The Ascent^ Man" N . 
H "Search: , The Quest for Personal Meaning" 
. .. "A Time to Grow: Human Development" ' - ^ 
"Classic Theatre: Humanities in Drama" 

Two of these courses ("Search" and "^A Time to' Grow") arfe running on VHF 
stations (KABC and KTTV) in addition to KCET, the UHF Qiitlet. None of 
the prpgrams was p)?oduced by the District, and' two ("A«»fl±" and "Classic 
Theatre") are British imports. ^ 

The primary objective of ITV is to extend educational opportunities 
to persons not able 'to go to the college campus. Its stated, purpose is 
to increase access for students who are not enrolled "on campus" arid to 
provide an a\ternative mode for t+iose who are. Television,,4s considered 
part of a cooVUnated instructional system that also utisUzes faculty 
members, textbooks, syllabi, and other resources (such as libraries, 
tutors,' and other media). Al r personnel ,* equipment, supplies, telephones, 
and other costs are, Included in the District Instructional Television 
budget. Enrollment in ITV has almost tripled from 1973 to 1975. The 
following figures indicate a pattern of growth: 

Fair, 1973 -- 1,720 
Spring, 1974 1,166 

Fall, 1974 - 1,537 
Spring, 1975 - 4,224 " 

Fall, 1975 - 4,305 - , 

The jump in enrollment from 1974 to 1975* has been attributed to a wider 
distribution of information about ITV course availability, and an improved 
selection of courses.^ . 

• ... 

Organizationally, HV should be viewed from two perspectives: as 
an affiViate in the consortium and as an administrative responsibility of 
the District Office of Instructional Development in the Division of Educa- 
tional Planning and Development. Within the consortium, a District college 



functions as one of 36 member institutions; however, there are ^nbre colr 
leges from the Los Angeles District than from any other district, which 
enlarges this. District's input and influence. District faculty' have . 
acted as consultants to the consortium," and three professors were hired 
to-write a study guide for the "Ascent of Man" course. The ITV program 
is administered directly by the Office of Instructional Development. 
Current staff is -comprised of a District ITV coordinator, a part-time 
professional expert, and two intermediate clerk- typists. All are 
housed at Los AngeleS City College, which also provides student ^record 
services. Faculty members are selected to act, as course advisors, and 
their duties include conducting review sessions, administering and 
grading tests, preparing student response systems and evaluating student 
performance. . 

A District resident who is at least 18 years of age or a high 
school graduate may enrpll by completing and mailing the registration 
form provided with a descriptive television course brochure. 'An 
introductory letter apprises him of course details and provides him 
with a mail ordfer form for .purchasing books and materials'. After 
enrolling, the student has varied opportunities for personal contact:- 
telephone course advisprs are available in the ITV office at specified 
times; course advrsors contact students by telephone; and review 
sessions are held on selected campuses prior to the mid-term and final 
examinations. At these exams (given on all nine campuses), certificated 
employees act as proctors. 

ITV uses various promotional methods: advertising (recently in T.V. 
Times and KCET's Gambit ); public service announcements on radio and 
television; news rel eases ; space in District-wide publications; time on a 
District radio show, "Dimensions"; and direct fnail to county and city 
libraries, social welfare programs, nursing homes, doctors' offices, 
hospitals,' and college campuses. For the spring 1975 semester, 78,000 
ITV brochures were distributed. 



Educational Telephone Network (ETN) 

This program began in the- spring of 1973 at Los Angeles City College. 
By arrangement with the Pacific Telephone Company, LACC offered to com- 
pany employees a course in Organization and Management Theory (Management 
2) via a conference telephone arrangement which permitted the students^ 
€&take the class at employment locations. Five local telephone company 
offices participated in the program and of/ered the course either at t. 

•noon or at 5:30 p.m. The instructor rotated among the five locations; 
all students could hear the lecture and participate in discussions by 
means of the conference telephone. The initial enrollment was 145 and 

•138 students completed the course. 
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ETM is an educational delivery system geared to the convenience of 
the student. No campus classroom facilities* are required. The system 
can operate in any room which can accommodate telephone connections and 
has suitable seating for students. Class size* is not dependent' on the 
number of students present at any qne location, and the instructor moves 
from locale to locale assuring personal contact with all students. . 
Classes by telephone, may be offered at any time, in any location, and 
in places where the hurober of students is too small to justify assigning 
an instructor.. The system could conceivably serve such di.verse maVkets 
as multi-branch private businesses (such as the telephone company in 
the initial example); high employee density businesses (such as auto 
assembly plants); retirement communi'ties; high school systems; city, 
county, and state agencies (such as fire and probation departments); 
and federal agencies (such as the post office). ^ 

Until recently, the program was administered by the Office of 
Instructional Development, and faculty members on participating campuses 
were selected to provide on-site suplrvision and liaison with the Dis- 
trict offices* Now, ETN systems are being operated by two District 
colleges. City and Harbor. Courses' in business, management, and social 
sciences have been offered. 



InstructioiY by Newspaper 



Htieoitilization of Ipcal newspapers as delivery vehicles in a non- 
traditional educational system is being explored throughout the country. 
An example is the American Issues Forum, a current course developed by 
prominent scholars through a National Endowment for the Humanities grant. 
The course covers two semesters, and th/re is a text 'of readings by 
distinguished American historians, a student workbook, and discussion 
booklet covering nine radio forum topics. The newspaper acquaints 
potential students with the course; provides information on registration, 
credit, and content; and each week it carries an article by a noted 
scholar. The principal information^ is gained by reading the text and 
completing the workbook exercises. A teacher-of-record is also avail- 
able at a contracting college, and television dramas and radip'discussions 
are used as supplemental mateicials. 

The District Board of Trustees decided not to award credit for the 
American. Issues Forum course, but rather to offer it as a non-credit 
tomrrtunity service course, whicii is being sponsored by Pierce College. 
The enrollment there is 25 for the first of two semesters. 

The University of California at San Diego and Long'Bea(5h City- 
College ajce two local institutions offering the American Issues Forum 
course for credit. 
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Cooperative Programs ' ' 

Government EducatiorFteriiter 

Thts pro-am was established In 1974 by the Los Angeles Federal 
Executive Board and the College Federal Council of Southern California. 
It-is a service organization dedicated to assisting public employees 
at all levels of government who seek, or require additional^ learning. 
In its Policy Statement / the GEC describes itself as: 

<^ . ' • 

r^.an alliance jof government and education that can point 
the way to a more professional responsive, economical and 
c»<yi table .public service. The Center is intended to sup- 
plement, 40 1 duplicate, existing programs aitned at. meeting 
the need^^of public. workers wishing to complete interrupted 
education, needing occupational upgratding, making carw^ 
changes or seeking additional/ education for per;sonay and. 
professyional growth. . , 

Currently participating in the GEC are the nine District colleges 
(to date, five colleges have actually offered programs or are' in the 
/process of offeri.nq them); 19 California $tate Universities and Colleges; 
five University of California campufees; ail(lj,J3 pVi'vate colleges. In addi- 
'tion, 25 other community- cql^leges fri Southern Califdrnia are cotfjsidered 
"cooperating" institutions. " . V 
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The Center is supported Essentially by donatio.n. The Provost is 
oh loan from the Los Angeles Community College District, which pays his 
salary; and UCLA loans a two-fifths-time special programs coordinator. 
Other support comes^^rom USC, the Federal Aviation Administration, 
General Services Administration, the Long Beach Naval Shipyard, the , 
Civil Service 'Commission, the National Labor Relations Board, the 
Veterans Administration, the Defense Contract Administrative Services 
Region, and the Callege Federal Council. Several, graduate students 
in urban studies and public adminis-tration work at the Center. The 
value of donated personnel and services to date is approximately 
$104,000. ■ . , 

The GEC has offered three workshops and facilitated the offering of 
seminars, workshops, and courses by participating educational institutions; 
it provides professional consulting services^ it offers and promotes 
educationat counseling; it arranges for classroom facilities;* and it 
publishes materials about relevant programs and services for' public 
employees. In essence, its function is to match public employee needs 
with resources which can meet those needs. Some examples of GEC efforts 
inclutle: ^ ' . 

1. "After Work in the Central City" directory 

2. A counseling program for the Army Corps of Engineer*s 
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3. Acceleratfed reading class for Consumer Project' Safety 
Commission 



f 4. Conversational Spanish for the Internal Revenue Service 



5. tcProgram development for the ^Federal Tr^de Commf^lon 



6. A nreeds assessment for the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development 



c 



1 . Regional training center support for the VA rfospital in 
Wadswoi^h 



8. Clerical training program for the Los Angeles Manpower 
Division a 




9. ; Interviewing ^iKTtniques for the Southern California 
Rapid Transit District 



10. Landscape management program for the City of Burbank 



Staff and Professional Development ^ 

Staff and professional xieveldpment has long been a concern of the ' 
Los Angeles Community College District. A major move was made injcfe^ 
area in the latter part of 1974 with ther establishment of the Offl^jJ^ 
of Human Development. This office is charged with the design and > 
implementation of an affirmative action plan and the coordination of ^ 
District-wide human development activities. PrimaV^y functions include 
liaispn with faculty, students, staff and community members; reviewing 
personnel policies and practices; compiling statistics; acting as a 
source of information and guidance for District employees washing to 
develop their work potential; and plannTng and coordinating stdff . 
development activities. 



In the Los Angeles Community College District, there has been a 
classic dintinction between classified and certi fi cited personnel 1 
With very few exceptions, the term ^^professional" has been traditionally 
applied to the certificated side of the staffing structure. This 
tradition, however, is breaking down; and the Office of Human Develop- 
ment is recognizing the professional development needs of an increasing 
number of classified employees—especially those involved in business 
and fiscal- jservices, administration, public information, personnel, 
resource development, and computer services. 

From March to June of 1975, the Office of Human Development planned 
and coordinated 10 different programs. These included two "Working. 




(primarily womerv) and were centered on such topics as job awareness, 
upward mobility, transactional anaflysis, and personal awareness. In 
April, 1975, the "Leadership fo^ Women ''-seminar attracted 50 partici- 
paats fpr a two-day program. In August of 1975, 178 people attended : 
short seminars dealing with the Occupational Safety and Health Act - 
(OSHA). 

In tbe spring of 1975, the Office of .Human Development sent out 
fluestidnnaires to classified, certificated and administrative personnel. 
The results of these were used in part to prepare the "Professional and 
Staff Development Plan" which pffoposes concentration in seven areas of, 
development: V;^- 

/''"'"•v^ . Professional ^ 

Management , ^ . 

Technical ^ ^ 

Trades 

Clerical 

General Skills 

Special Groups 

The Office has also initiated an^ Administrative Interne Program, for 
which participants are now being selected, with the assistance of an 
Administrative Interne Steering and Selection Coimiittee. 

• In February of 1973, the Office of Instructional Development vyas 
established, and two important faculty development progrants were created 
under its auspices. These are .the Instructional Develoffient Grants and 
the Expanding Horizons Program, They are both in their third year of 
operation, and a total of $301,308 has tJecfi awarded \t(y individual faculty 
members with innovative projects, , • 

In 1973-74, .the first Instructional . Development Grants were awarded 
to faculty in the Los Angeles Community College District. A total of 
$84,221 runded 30 different projects which included: 

'1. Software for Computer-Assisted Instruction\for Students 
in Law 

2. Media Aids for Disadvantaged Students in Dental Assisting 

3. Muretl Painting Today 

■ Q 

4. Computer-Aided Architectural Design 

5. Multi-Media AjDproach to Drafting 

6. Geological Field Trips Via Self-Paced Instruction / 

/ 
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,7. Library Orientation - 

^ .8. f^edia Materials for Air Condi tibiiing 

In July of 1975, an evaluatior\.of the\ program's first year was 
completed,; and it was judged a success, particularly ip the areas of 
revitalizinp faculty, producing replicable materials, 'and introducing 
new coflrses." The evaluation team, however, made several recommendations, 
which include: 

1. Establishing a means for assuring continued funding, 

2. Developing a more efficient payment strategy. , ^ 

3. Adding a liaison person between the faculty and their 
projects and the, District offices. - ^ 

A. Improving visibility of prplects from one campus to 
another.. 

\ • - • • ) 

5. • Developing better eva\uation techniques. • 

- ■ , . * . ■ ^ 

6. Expanding the program into a more comprehensive faculty ^ 
developmejj^t system. ^ ^ - ^ 

( An Evaluation, of the 1973*74- Instructional Development Grant 
Program , 1975/> ~ , ' ~ - 

The' Expanding Horizons program emphasizes in-service education in 
such areas as human awareness, new educational techniques, students and 
their problems as learners-; new management, ideas i and new subject felds 
with related instructionaKtefiJfiniques. Awards for 1975-/6 include 
"Images of Women in American Films"^ a workshop on improving communica- 
tion skills; "Multicultural ^Education"; and "Educational Administration 
as a Career Objective," a series of seminars with guest speakers. 

The Office pf the Chancellor's budget for educational development 
"funded "The Teaching of Readirig'and Writing: Methods, Application, and' 
Go'als," a District-wide, conference held in October, 1975. More than 
300 teachers of communication skills attended -the ntne workshops. 

In addition to the abpve mentioned District-wide activities, the 
^nine colleges individually offer programs relating to staff and profes- - 
' sional development. During the 1974-75 college* year, these included: 
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1. Human Awareness Program at City (funded' through Expandfng 
Horizons) y . . ' 

2. Summer workshop in media packaging for faculty at Valley 

28 - 



3. ' Advanced training for classified rnaintenance crafts 
men 9t Trade-tech ' V 

4. P^roject Awareness Committee activities at Southwest 

* 5.' East's staff development for campus admirhstrators V 
' in the skill of^ long-range pi &nhing \ . 

6. Harbor's in-senrlce training program for counselors \ 
(funded through Expanding Horizons) 

■ ^ . ■ ■ •/ . • .V ■ : : . .;■ • ■ , v . 

" Educational Programs for Prison Inmates and Ex-Offenders (£PPIE) 

The primary goal of this program (started In 1974) is to reduce 
recidivism. This would be accomplished by providing testing and 
career counseling at detention centers, by offering on-campUs traihing 
and by helping individuals to secure emplo^ent. Activities to help 
inmates and ex-offenders are operating or beginning on five campuses:. 
City, East, Harbor, Trade-Tech , and Valley; but the EPPIE program 
represents a District-wide cdordina ted effort. to jrtprove the services^ 
and broaden the efforts. (It should be pointed out here that Harbor. 
College has long provided educational programs and classejs at the 
federal prison on Terminal Island.) The Division of Educational 
Planning and Development^ has prepared a District-wide proposal for 
organization and implementation of EPPIE, and this proposal is now 
awaiting full funding. - ' 



Community Programs 

or 

\^ 

Community Services / 

Although commuoity- services is large and complex part of the 
entire District picture, there are aspects of it which fall into the 
category being considered by the^'Commission. These are major public 
presentations, such as '*The Next Billion Years," a 1973 lecture series 
jointly sponsored by the District, UCLA, and NASA. Community develop- 
ment actiyitijBS with possible District-wide applications include LACC 
Mobile Advisement Center (the MAC van) and such specially funded pro- 
grams as Senior Citizens Wdrlc-^tudy-Serve at Valley. 

Current District-wide and cooperative community services efforts 
include: , 

1. The Opera Wockshop, which is co-sponsored by the District 
Orfice of Community Services and the instructional 
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departments at the colleges. Credit and non-credit 
classes are offered through the workshop, and a full- 
scale opera production is presented in the spring of 
v>. each year. This year's budget is $28,000. 

2. Bicentennial celebration projects throughout the 'District, 
^ for which the Office of Corrniunity Services is providing \ 

support and staff services^ The budget is $100,000. \ 

3. Follclife Festival, sponsored this year in conjunction 
with the Smithsonian Institution and featuring presen- 
tations from Ghana, Japan, and Mexico. The budget is 
$7,500, all in contracts for personal services. 

Pre-Retirement Education Project " 

The District offices and several LACCD colleges are participating 
in a community-wide consortium which involves business and industry as 
well as education. Finartped through a three-year, $144,000 grant from- 
the U.S.- Office of Education to the Andrus Gerontology Cervter of the 
University of Southern California, the project is conducting research 
to be used in the development of a pre-retirement education model. 

The model development and training phase began last summer with a 
training^ program at the Andrus Center, with participants from four LACCD 
colleges and the District, OffiSe of Community Services/ As a pilot pro- 
gran}, a free pre-retirement seminar was held at City College in ^)ecember 
of 1975^01=^^ residents of the communities surrounding City College, 
Traae^^Technital College and the District offices. Pesigned for people 
from age 45 to 65, the program helped with pre-retirement planning and 
dealt with finances,^ social security, physical and mental health, work, 

and continuing education. 

"■ . ■ . * . ' < ' 

Through -this project, the District has the advantage of a research 
proposal that is e>jploring pre-retirement planning and post-retirement 
•needs and is developing a model of evaluation that can be used by all 
programs.' Because of the diversity of institutions comprising the 
consortium, the model will have broad applicability. Consortium 
trainees will take the model back to their respective entities and 
implement pre-retirement- education as needed. 

Humanities Town Hall Project 

-This program, supported in part by the California Council for\he 
Hi^nities in Public Policy, aims to provide opportunities for interac 
tion b€?tween humanists an(| the general public. A series of workshops 
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1s<:being planned for presentation on all campuses; these will culminate" 
in three town hall meetings to be held city-wide. The budget is $40,561; 
« $20,000 comes frorn the Council, ar^l the remainder is provided by the 
Di strict. - 



student Services 



Metropolitan Supermarket for Caree^r Guidance , . 

In 1974i the District joined a five-member Southern California 
Community College Consortium to consider the idea of forming a super- 
market model for career guidance. Other members of this consortium 
include Ventura County, Coast » Pasadena, and Rancho Santiago Community 
College Districts, Thus, the consoritum represents 16 ibwo-year colleges; 
three counties in Southern California; an overall population exceeding ^ 
nine million people; a total student population nearing 250,060;' and 
a labor market 'comprised of approximateTy 3,500,000 workers. In August 
Of 1975, the District (as applicant institutl^on for the consortium) 
received a $40,248 grant under Part D of the Vocational Education Act. 
The funds will be used for cooperative planning. All colleges will 
pool 'their resources and experiences to reach the final goal: the 
development of criteria and a plan of procedures by which they arid 
other metropolitan community colleges and districts can use the . 
"supermarket concept for improving the delivery of career guidance. 
This metropolitan approach will then become part of a statewide 
supermarket system which will, also include rural and suburban models. 

The purpose of the supermarket concept is to put all services 
together in one place. The student can enter and shop freely a? his 
or her needs warrant. Everything needed in the way of career guidance 
'will be there: assessment, financial aids, rehabilitation, information 
and i^eferral, tutoring, specfal target group aid, retraining qpportun- ^ 
ities, testing, placement, all kinds of counseling, and opportunities 
for self-exploration in career libraries and audio-visual centers. 
The supermarket will also act as liaison with business and industry, 
organized labor, manpower agencies, high schools and other educational 
institutions, regional occupational centers, advisory committees, the 
Department of Labor, and the State Employment Department. ^ 
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Media Serv^ices 



Media Development Center 



This center is operated by the District Office of Instructional 
Development to provide production services and in-service training to 
the colleges and to District offices involved. in instructioaaV 
development. L*ocated at City College, this production facility pro- 
vides the opportunity for faculty to work with the staff in the ^ . 
design and<,production of educational materials/ The Center assists 
the directors of college media centers, learning centers, and libraries 
in their cooperative exchange of ideas, techniques, and planning as 
well as providing a facility thrpugh which they may coordinate their 
activities. This aspect of the Center* s activities has served to 
encourage use of individualized instruction and non-traditional efforts 
at "the colleges of the District. ^ 



This project is a cooperative arrangement between -^even community 
college districts to share the cost and combine thef knowledge ant! 
experience of the several institutions in the development and dis- 
tribution of eclucational materials. The name is an acronym for 
Association of Community Colleges for Excellence in Systems and Ser- 
vices. T-he*^nitial irfipetus for 'ACCESS resul ted from colleges who 
are members of the League for Innovation becoming interested in 
associating to work in cooperative endeavors for coursework develop- 
ment. The League for Innovation then invited other community colleges 
with similar interests to join the new consortium, ACCESS. JsL 



While $186,252 has been budgeted for this proje.ct, the funds have 
not been used because the organization and the legal aspe;pts o^ the 
project are still under consideration. ' * 



Project ACCESS 



CHAPTER IV' 



NEW DIMENSIONS IN ORGANIZATION 



The previous chapter has described numerous examples of programs 
currently in operation or being ^developed, which demonstrate that the 
District is already heavily Involved in non-traditional programs that 
are District-wide or that coordinate the efforts of more than one 
college. One of the major assignments of tjie Commission was to dev- 
elop an organizational plan to assure than not only existing programs 
will continue to operate effectively, but that other programs and 
services to be offered in the future can be plcinned and implemented. 
In order to determine such an administrative structure, the Commission 
considered four organizational models. 



•lodel 1 — Decentralized Within the District Offices 



This model represents the way in which the existing programs are 
currently organized. While these programs are being operated by the 
District offices, they are located throughout that administrative 
structure in various divisions and^ units. ^ ' . 

[5lany of the programs are being conducted Jby the Division of 
Educational" PTanning and Development, but thjey^are the responsibility 
of several offices in that division. Instfuctional Television, Media 
Development, and, until recently, the^Jducational Telephone Network 
fall within the responsibility of th^ffite of Instructional Devel- 
opment. The Office of Community Services is responsible for a wide 
range of activities, including the Opera Workshop, the Humanities 
Town Hall Project, the Bicentennial Celebration, the Folklife Festivals 
and the Pre-Retirement Education Project. The Office of Resourse 
Development and Student Services has been working with the colleges on 
the planning and implementation of the Metropolitan Career Guidance 
Supermarket- The American Issues Forum newst)aper course, which was 
eventually approved^by the Board of Trustees only as a non-credit 
course, was a joint'effort of the Bicentennial coordinator in the 
Office of Community Services and the Office of Instructional Develop- 
ment. 

The programs in staff and professional development are in the*' 
Office of Human Development, which reports to the Executive Vice 
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Chancellor, and in the Division of Educational Planning and Develop- 
ment* The Overseas Program currrently reports directly to the 
Chancellor. 

Even mo re^ complicated th^n the administrative structure for 
the programs is the way in which the services for these programs 
are organized. The District Office of Public Information provides 
services to Instructional Television, such as planning informational 
,camR0igns, designing publications, and writing news releases and. public 
service announcements. Student records for ITV are maintained by the 
records unit of City College. And while the records of the students 
in the Overseas Program are kept in. the office of the Foundation for 
Educational Services, the credits are awarded and transcripts provided 
by City College. Soon, Trade-Technical College will also award credit 
for Overseas courses. Because the District offices have no bookstore ^ 
.operation^ the City College bookstore sells the educational materials 
to students in the ITV and Overseas Programs. 

- The administrative level on the organization chart at which all of 
these services and programs finally meet is that of the Chancellor; ^ 
therefore, problems with the coordination of th'ese programs and ser- 
vices may well be overlooked because there is no provision for them to 
be handled in any' systematic fashion. 

Following are the problems resulting from the current (decentralize/! 
within the District offices) administr^ive structure: 

1. There is no organizational provision for the consistent 
involvement of faculty in the planning and implementa- 
tion of programs. Faculty are inyolved only when a 

/ specific need arises, such as a committee of faculty to 
work vnth the Overseas Program to develop a new educa- 
tional program, or only for specific programs whose 
operation has aroused mbre than. ordinary interest on the 
part of faculty groups- 

2. The District offices in a muTti -col lege operation should 
be limited to the function of planning, coordinating,^ 

.0 and providing services to all of the collegiate institu- 
tions equally. These offices should not provide ^ 
educational programs^ and student services in competi- 
tion with, the colleges (the units which should be 

. responsible for operating such programs and services). 

3. Because District administrators have staff responsibil- 
ities, it is difficult for them to deal impartially with 
the programs and services of the colleges at the same time 
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they are dealing with programs that are their direct 
responsibility* For example, it would be difficult 
for the Office of Instructional Development to develop 
a long-rang« master educaflona-l plan that is entirely 
equitable wrien sonte of the programs it plans and eval- 
uates are its own. 

4. The programs described in Chapter II are difficult 
enough to plan, organize, and coordinate so that thpy 
operate efficiently and effectively. For them to be 
operated by numerous'units of the District offices and 
for them to rely for services on units of the D1stric;t 
offices and the colleges is extremely difficult since 
' " both the District offices and. the existing colleges have 
other concerns as their primary responsibilities. 

''5. No mechanism is provided for the total planning and ° 
coordination of -the various Distrfct-wide programs'. 
Each program appears to be planned and implemented 
on a special project-by-project basis. Without any 
dVerall perspective that takes into account the -advan- 
tages Qf interrelating these programs. iso they can 
^ learn from each other's experiences, approach problems 
cooperatively-, etc. 



Mode-1 2 — Decentralized to the Existing Colleges 



In essence, this model of organization represents a step backward . 
in time. Programs such as ITV and Overseas were originally developed 
at City Xallege. While at first it may. seem to have some benefits that 
recommend it, the experience of other institutions seems to indicate 
that such a decentralization is not the most effective route. to follow. 
For example, the California State University and Colleges have developed 
several external degree programs at the individual campuses. However, . 
CSUS's emphasis now seems to be on the Consortium— The 1,000 Mile 
Campus— which is presently in the final stages of regional accreditation 
( Postsecondary Alternatives , p. 123). 

Decentralization to various collegers witMn the District could be, 
however, a desirable parallel development. AsVmany of the programs 
described in Chapter III illustrate, the coordination of the efforts of 
several campuses is often a necessity. But to have one campus identified 
as the coordinating agency does not always serve either the best interests 
of the program being coordinated or of the otheK colleges participating. 
Certain programs, such as Overseas, have already found that difficulties 
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develop from relying too exlusively on the services and the capability 
to award credit of a single college. As we have indicated, in the " 
near future fcredit wilj probably be awarded by both City and Trade- 
Technical Colleges. 

Following are the problems encountered with Model 2: 

1, Many programs require the coordinated efforts of more 
than one college and a coordinating agency is desirable. 

2, The programs to be offered need to draw upon the full 
resources of all colleges, particularly with respect 
to personnel. A coordinator for the Overseas Program 
should be recruited from any college on the basis of 
interest and qualiftcatipns, rather than having sujch a 
program be too closely related to any particular college. 

3, Agencies, corporations, and other groups should be able 
to contact and work with a single administrative struc- 

. ture in order to^clevel op special programs that require 
the personnel and services of more than one college. ^ 

4, -"Funding agencies are becoming more insistent that . 

regional approaches should be used, rather than the 
limited capabilities of a single institution. Requests 
for special funding should be able to identify the 
resources and personnel of any college, rather than 
just one. . 

5, The television consortium, the metropoTTtan career 
counseling supermarket and other programs indicate 
that the Los ^Angeles Community. College District should 
be able to cooperate with ather agencies, colleges, 
etc., as a single entity, not as separate colleges, 

6, Many of the programs that will be developed within 
the New Dimensipns will provide services to groups 
which are distributed throughout the District and do 
not have the concentration within the service area 

of any one college to ftiake such programs feasible for 
Br) individual college, 

7, Programs serving persons external to the colleges* 
primary clientele become lower in priority than those 
programs serving the colleges - primary groups-. 
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The eommission feels that J)oth of the previous alternatives suffer 
from the problem of assigninii programs to various administrative struc- 
tures that are not specifically intended for providing the kind of 
District-wirfe> activities that will be the province of the New Dimensions. 
Such programs should be "out front"— open to the scrutiny of the faculty, 
the administration and the Board of Trustees. No advantage is gained 
either by distributing them within the District-offices or to the 
various 'col leges. They need the visibility 'of a separate unit—both 
for their success and to make known their limitations. While financing 
will be discussed later, it is appropriate to UFention that the total, 
budget for the current programs mentioned in Chapter III has already 
grown to '.over $4,000 ,D00. 



Model 3 — Centralized Withirf the District Offices 



This organization offers some advantages ahd ayoids some of the 
problems that are- encountered in the previous two models. Under this 
structure, all of the programs and services would be centralized within 
a single unit of the District offices, organized specifically and exclu- 
sively for this purpose. It would probably take the form of a' new 
division or a center within the District administration, headed by a 
Vice Chancellor or Executive Dean who would report directly to the 
Chancellor. The programs in Chapter III could be incorporated into 
i,t and most of the services required by it could provided by units ' 
that would be developed within it. 1 

Following are the advantages of such an organization: 

It would provide a single administrative unit for the 
planning, coordination, organization and implementation 
of District-wide, non-traditional programs. 

The administrators and other imployees of this unit 
would be specifically and exclusively charged with the 
responsibility of developing and providing such educa- 
tional programs and services. 

It would become the agency to coordinate the efforts of 
more than one college in developing programs. 

.i 

It could call upon the resources of all colleges in . 
developing special District-wide programs and could 
represent the entire District in requesting funds for 
or coordinating program^ witli external organizations. 
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The disadvant§ges of this organization are as follows: 

1. This organization sttll.does not provide for a con- 
tinuing involvement by faculty in the planning ancj 
organization of educational programs. As a District 
office, this unit would involve faculty only on the 
basis of specific need. 

* . ' ' 

2. Without accreditation and the authority to grant credit 
and award degrees, the unit would still rely on the^ 

. accreditation of the individual colleges. This has 
become an increasing problem, as in the case of the • 
Overseas Program, which will be offering courses with 
credit granted by more than one college. The whole 
concept of service to the student would be violated 
by the requirement of multiple transcripts. 

3. While District units would no longer combine staff 
responsibilities with program operations^, 'the new 
unit would still be a part of the District offices. 



The Recommended Model A New College 



2^ 



The fourth model, the one recommended by the Commission, is the 
creation of. a new collegiate institution, a community-college-without- 
walls for the Los Angeles Community Coflleye District. While referred 
to in this report as the New Dimensions college, this is not in any 
way a recommendation of this designation as the permanent name for the 
.new institution. That can be determined later. 

The experience of institutions in other states (and even in other 
countries) has been that; programs such as those to be provided by the 
New Dimensions college have been most successful when they were operated 
by a separate institution. Examples of this are the Open University in 
Great Britain, the Empire State College of the State University of New 
York, the Thomas A. Edison College in New Jersey, and the Minnesota 
Metropolitan College, a separate unit of the Minnesota State College 
System ( Postsecondary Alternatives , pp. 104-105, 135). Among multi- 
institutional community college districts, examples of this approach 
are the new Pioneer Community College in Kansas City and the'Peralta 
College for Non-Traditional Study in Berkeley. Other college districts 
besides LACCD are considering such an approach, and these include 
Chicago City Colleges and Maricopa County Community College District 
in Arizona. 
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\ • The'^^new college would offer a broad spectrum of programs in 
innovative ways, providing opportunities and services for the lifelong 

,1-earning of students^ who are not currently being served by any of the - 
existing colleges of the District. These progranns would not be 
designed to replace programs at existing colleges. The^pollege would 
specialize in programs which for various reasons are not prarctical for 
the other colleges and in support services which require coordination 
or liaison among colleges. . * 

The coll'eg^ would be capable of identifying and responding to needs 
of new clientele. It would direct the non-traditional student to 
existing programs when it identifies needs which cauld be met through 
. the District's collegesr. The college also would be capaible of coordin- 
ating multi-college programs and services and effectively operating both 
extra-District and District-wide endeavors, whether on a contract basis 
or .through offerings 6\en to all qualified applicants.* . 

The coll^ege would respond to requests from organizations or " 
entities external to the colleges of the District, referring these 
requests to an appropriate District college. Where no college chooses 
to undertake the program, or where the program reiquire? the coordinated, 
efforts of more than one college, the New Dimensicms college would 
provide the coordination or undertake the program itself in response. 
Such New Dimensions- programs would be. reviewed from tifne to time to 
determine whether they could be better a'dministered by one or more 
of the other colleges in the District. ^ • . 

• 

' -For the general public and for high school articulation, the 
college would provide special District-wide information services on 
the prograjns and activities of all the colleges in the^ District 
(including its own). ^ ,5 . 

"9 ' 

The college would provide a District-wide programof voluntary 
in-service training for certificated and classified employees to sup- 
plement programs on existing campuses in such areas as management, 
human relations, and developmental .programs in areas of need and 
interest. . . 

The specific programs and services of the new college will be 
discussed in length in Chapter V, "New Dimensions in Programs," and 
in Chapter VI, "New Dimensions in Services." Prom the standpoint of 
organization, Jt should, be mentioned here that the new college, as i 
compared with the existing colleges of the District, would have a 
non- traditional structure to provide the programs and services to 
lifelong learners. (See Figure 4.) Programs of the New Dimensions 
college would be organized into four (or possibly more) institutes: 

1. Institute for Overseas Programs 

2. Institute for Individual Programs 
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Organization Chart for. 
New Dimensions College 



Figure 4 
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.3. Institute for Cooperative Programs 
4.' Institute for Community Programs 




The services that are necessary for the clientele of the coMege 
and for the institfltes to be able to function effectively will bp 
'Organized into three offices: ^' 

1. Office of Student Services 

2. Office of Administrative Services" 

3. Office of Media Services 

factors in detei^liining the kind of structure the new college 
sho'uTd have ajre- as follows: , ^ 

. 1. Because of the nature of the programs and services to * ■ 
'y be oTf&red, the college must have an administr^itri<)fi' that 
can plan and anticipate the community's needs, respond 
to the^e almost "iirmedl lately* and provide an effective 
and'wqll coordinated implementation., -i • 

2. Because the college's activities will b« District-wide.--"-^ " 
in nature, will be closely coor?linatled with the qther ^ 
nine colleges, and will rely heavily 6n their resources-^ 
the structure must provide a channel through which this 
cooperation and interaction can take place easily and 
effectively. \ 

The organization that wcjj^uld best prpvide for .these factors will • 
combine the advantages of an effective afdministration with a new,approach 
to inter- institutional coordination. T/ne Commiss^ion is tecommending that 
the chief admin istf-ative officer of th0 institution should be .a college 
president, who would. report directly tb the .Chancellor and would have the 
same duties andVesponsibilities as thfe other nine college presidents. 

In addition, because of the extensive need for the president to be_ — 

involved in effecting^ cooperative, positive rel^tionships-wlth "other 
institutions and groups both within and outside the District, the posi- 
tion of Vice-President should be established. This position will be 
respoi^sible for the effective operations of what wJTl undoubtedly be an 
extremely complex and fast-moving organization. . 



.RECOmmVATm ONf^ -To provide a flexible and effective^ 
QVganizational stvuQtuve that will serve the heeds of the 
non>^traditiQnal student for, pvogi^ams and sem)tcf^s^ the 
Cormission recommends the establishment of a new college^ ' 
to'^ begin apemtions ae of July'l), 1976. Thg^ollege's 
chief adminijstrative>i<fficer wilVbe a president who will 
report directly to the^Chancellor and will have dukies ' 
and responsibilit-i^s-^imilar to those ^of the, presioerAs 
of the other colleges of the District . ^ 



The' Comniissioh 

To involve both the faculties of the colleges ^and certain admirr- 
Tstfgtors from outside the New Dimensions colleg^ in establishing its 
strategies and priorities, a new element in the structure has Jbeeri" 
recommended for the college:^ a permanent New Dimensjo^^ommission. 

TRe purpose of the commission \\fould' be to review^nd evaluate 
programs, assess needs and make recommendations for action netessary 
to ini^^t^these^rieeds. It wpuld assist in establishing guidelines for 
the toTlege within the policies approved by-tj^ Board of Trustees. 
v?Jt woiil^d, act as liaison among the Districjt-^faculty, the community, .and 
t-he .New Dimensions cqI lege, .and would^oemsist of- persons^ fully know- 
•ledgfe^^e about the constituencies tfy^ represen,t. 

Expanded by .repres^entati v^sjvf^the New Dimensions college and the 
communi.ty. It wc^uld serve as/ the nucleus for the search and screening 
cofnmittee for tfle selfiition,;0f the college president. 'The faculty 
^ members on the commission would also serve as a committed 
the District faculty in the establishment, supervision, -ar 
of programs- Wh§re» in the judgmer\t of t^he commission, a pi 
.hii^Jily 'significant. District-wide impact/ as in the case of Instructii 
Televisiori,^ egifft credit course may have an advisory committee drawn 
trdm fapylty representing the course discipline at colleges where 
similar courses exist. Where a program has direct involvement with 
'^a.section of the community (e.g., cooperative and community programs), 
advisory committees would be drawn from the community in accordance with 
present practices and policies. 

,, / The commission would consist of sixteen voting 'members (see- Figure 
5), selected by the following methods : / 




Faculty Wefnbers ; • 

Each college would 'have a faculty member on the commission, selected ; 
by, the college's academic seriate, in such democratic method as it chooses^ 



ERIC 
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froril college-wide applications, as vacancies occur in the facul ty --^ 
comriissi oners' overlapping two-year terms. The application forms 
and- description of duties would be furnished to feach faculty by the 
present Commission on New Dimensions. The District Senate, would 
select a repres.entativeMil a similar manner. 

, ^^^he Commission recommends that; persons should be selected on the 
basis*of the following qualifications: . 

^ 1. Experience in teaching, counseling, and learning resource 
activities that are non-traditional in methodology and/or ; 
Intended for the non-traditional student. ^ . 

2. ^ Experience in the development of new courses and/or ^ / 
, programs within the college environment and/or outside. 

3. A history of commuaity involvement. " 

4. Possession of extensive knowledge about the program 
offerings, of the college repi^esented. 

5. Ability to communicate withlhe members' of the repre- , 
sen ted faculty and with the leaders of employee aftd 
discipline-oriented professi.onal organizations, both 

"in seeking information and in imparting concepts of 
programs proposed at the New Dimensions college. 

6. Ability to syntjfiesize and distill into concise reports ^ 
the varying points of view of the represented faculty. 

7. Desire- and commitment to be involved in a project such 
as the commission for the New Dimensions college. 



Administrator Members 

The non- faculty members ^of the commission would include the 
president of the New Dimensions college and representatives of the 
following groups: The Community Services Committee, the Council of 
Instruction, the Council of $tudent Personnel Services, and the Dis- 
trict Office administration. All non-faculty commission members not 
serving ex offiaio would be selected by thef Chancellor from a list 
recommended by the represented group,' and these recommendations would 
be selected from those members of the group who completed applications. 

The establishment of the commission would in no way interfere with 
the right of the faculty of the new college to establish an academic 
senate, which may advise the president. 
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RECOMMENDATION TWO.\ To^invotye the^Qulty of all ^ 
colleges and administrators outside tine New Dimensions 
college in the planning and priorities of the college y ^ , 
the Commission recommends the creation of a permanent • , 
commission^ comprised of^the following members: eleveri: 
faculty members, one selected from each of the District's 
colleges by the collegers academic senate and one from 
the District Academic Senate; and five administrator ^ 
members^ who will be the president of the New Dimensions 
college ,an4 representatives from the Community Services 
Committee y the Cdmcil of Instruction, the Council of 
Student Personnet^Services and the District administration. 



Student and Community Organizations 



' The previous secWpn has provided an -organizational structure that 
would tnvolve the District "community" of faculty and staff in the 
decision-making process of the New Dimensions college. Two Other 
groupS""the students and the community at.1arge--^must also have the 
opportunity to participate in the new college in ways besides beir>g 
its clientele. The existing colleges accompi ish this, through various 
methods: student body organizations, advisory committees, and founda- 
tions. Because of the total community orientation of the New Dimensions 
college, these involvements by the students and the community should be 
even more extensive than those of the other nine colleges.' 

But the very nature of the new institution'Trresents problems. The 
students would be even more, transient than those of the other colleges. 
Dropping in and out would be even more pronounced. Many of the NSW ' 
Dimensions students would never see anything with which they would 
necessarily and specifically identify as a "campus" of their college. 
Overseas students take their'courses several thousand miles from Los 
Angeles. Within District boundaries, the locations would be primarily 
leased, borrowed and temporary. Other students, because of "infirmity , 
handicap or institutional obligation, would never "attend" an^ kind 
of location f^r their participation. This v/ould make the organization 
of any form of student body organization extremely difficult. 

Still, the New Dimensions college would have a very great need for 
the special services and f\nhr^J^^^\^ that student body organ- 

izations now provide. ExampWs are as follows: 

1. Printing would be in great demand for the courses and 
activities of the college. 
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2. Syllabi and other instructional materials would need 
to be run off quickly and in great quantity. - 

3, The' information services and community programs of the 
college would require many kinds' of printed materials. 



t My 



4. 



5. 



6, 



A bookstore— completely mail order—would need to serve 
Overseas, ITV and the othef?- students of £he college.* 

The Overseas Program has found that special arrangements 
for funds deposited and expended outside the country 
must be made. 




Gifts of commodities that must be received and used 
immediately could cause problems* with the procedures 
of the District making it difficult, if not impossible, 
for these gifts to be ^cepted through the regular channels. 

Another problem that will becomte more obvious as^J;^\new programs 
for the college are discussed in the following chapter is tJiat the 
dividing line between student and interested^ cfommunity'partrcipant will 
be increasingly fuzzy. The same person who is taking an indi\?idual 
program for cultural enrichment and is attending various community 
programs may also be serving on the advisory committee for a cooper- 
ative program, ' - ^ s 

Throughout the planning of the New Dimensions college, the Commission 
has recognized that the -new college must have the involvement, support and 
understanding of the community to the gr^test extent possible. This will 
take place in ways such as the following: 

1. j Employers would support the programs hy contracting with 

the Institute for Cooperative Programs, serving as advisors 
in the development of such programs, encouraging their 
employees to ^participate-, and providing the college with 
equipment to use and locations in which to meet. 

2. Community institutions and agencies would provide space, 
resources, assistance, knowledge, skills, and expertise. 

3. Community and neighborhood organizations would be asked 
for their ideas and cooperation. \ 

4. Organizations; convention, commercial, and public facil- 
ities;' radio and television stations; and the press would 
be called upon to help tell the story of the New Dimensior^s 
college. ^ ; / 
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What would be needed is gin official and formal means of identifying 
arid recognizing the parti cipatiorK and assistance that is being provided^ 
by the .community in these many wa:^. ' ^ ^ ■ • 

' The problem is, therefore, one of deteminipg whH' organizatiloil^ 
'Structure or structu^'es could be created that would effectively encourage 
involvement and participation by students and community members. Should 
. a-.non-tradittonal form' of all -st^Jdent association be created? Should . 
fhe New Dimensions college have, a foundation that would perform many of* 
the necessary inunctions? ^ 

Jhe Commission has. not arrived at a' definitive solution to these 
questions. Indeed, the .consensus was that this is not a problem that 
-has a definitive solution. It is a itetter that the faculty and staff 
will have to exp.erim^nt^WTth before firvding a workable approach. But, 
at legist, consideration should be given to the establishment of an 
innova^tive. kind of organization for the new college— a New Dimensions 
fouridati^on tfiat would combine the purposes and advantages of both a 
college foundation and an all-student'organization- Membership in the 
foundation would be extended to students, and to all members of the 
comrtiuryty who are involved in the programs of the New Dimensions college 
through advisory committees, cooperative programs, etc. , ' 

^ *'The foundation would have ;its'own board of di rectors, ^ho would work 
-closely v/ith tjhe administration of the college and with the commission. 
The board would seek private support for the college through gifts of 
money as well as gifts of materials^ ecjuipment, books, etc. 

Further study of this, proposal must be made to determine , exactly 
how^the foundation wouVd be established, the legal restrictions oj^it, 
the regulations that would govern it, how it wpuld be incorporati^d, its 
constitution and by-laws, etc. A recommendation to this effect jis 
"inclu(^ed in Chapter VII». The Commission believes that the bas-^^^dea 
might provide an effective method of both involving 'and providifig official 
recognition of the community's participation in this new college. 



Personnel 

A new District-wide approach to providing educational . programs. and 
services—a non-traditional college— will require new and innovativ^ 
methods of personnel recruitment and management. At. this stage of the 
planning process, it is impossible to know exactly what kinds of special 
assignments and arrangement? must be made in order to provide for the ^ 
'new\ays of instructing and servinq. The following represent the basic 

• , / 
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principles of personnel and staffing poltcies that the Commission has 
agreed are essential for the New Dimensions college: 

1- All personnel should be recruited and selected in accord- 
ance with appropriate District personnel practices, 

2, Some faculty, administrators, and classified personnel 
should be permanently assigned to the college; others 
should be on full- or part-time Assignments, released 

• ^from other colleges for periods appropriate to the 
nature of their assignment, 

3, Because of the"" special needs for availability of faculty 
members and the special services to be made accessible 
to students, any part-time assignment should be for an 
entire day or d^s of the week, 

4, Provisions should be made for temporary voluntary , 
- exchanges between permanent faculty members assigned 

to the New Dimensibns college and their counterparts 
at other colleges, ' > ^ 

5, Certificated instructors shouTd be assigned tQ programs 
on a full-time basis whenever possible and should be 
compensated at their regular rate, 

,^6, InstructiArs who teach at more than one location per 
day should be entitled to mileage, and the special 
nature of this type of teaching should be recognized ^ 
as an element in determining the number of teaching^ 
'hours. Similar arrangements* should be made for 
administrators and classified employees with compar- 
able assignments, 

7, Provision should be made for innovative services and 
assignments which may arise, sometimes on short notice. 
For example, "artist in residence" or "writer in residence" 
appointments should be regularly available so that the 
New Dimensions college may secure the services of creative 
persons for the metropolitan area, for periods of up to 
one year. 



Financing 

/ 

"» 

In a time of financial stringency, when State appropriations for 
funding the foundation programs are being limited, the cost of a new 

» 
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Figure 6 



Sources of 1975-76 Budgets for 

Current Programs That Would Be 
Incorporated into the N ew Dimensions College 
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unit— and particularly a completely new collegiate institution— are of y 
great concern. Any new project that would s&rve as a major- competitor 
with existing colleges for limitfed funds would be difficult to justify 
to the Chancellor, the TBoard of Trustees and the District faculty and 
staff. With this in mind, the Commission examined the potential sources 
of revenue careful ly» 

Figure 6 indicates the sources of funds for the current budgets 
of those programs being recommended for incorporation into the New 
Dimensions college. The total operating budget for 1975-76 amounts to 
approximately $4,200,000, As this chart shows, only about 23 percent 
of the funds allocated to these programs comes fjpom the general purpose 
funds. About 11. percent is from the community services fund, and govern- 
ment grants account for between one and two percent. By far the greatest 
amount of funding (64 percent) comes from the contract with the U,S. ' 
Armed Forces for the Overseas Program, This means that approxiinately 
two- thirds of the funds for current programs are being provided by sources 
of revenue that are not related in any way to either state appropria- 
tions or the local property^tax . Such programs are conducted at the 
levels of availabVe funding. Tf special funding is not available, tKe 
programs are retrenched, so that they cannot invade the revenues that 
•are provided by state appropHation or local taxation. 

The planning of the New Dimensions college is not at a stage where 
a detailed budget for 1976-77 can be developed. But the Commission would 
' anticipate that all current programs could be incorporated into the new 
college, including , an allowance for inflation, and that the necessary 
services and expanded programs could be established Within a total oper - 
ating budget during the first year of approximately $5,000,000 , This 
would r'epresent an increase of approximately $800,000 over the current 
budget for these programs. It is further projected that the portion 
of this total budget/ from general purpose funds would not exceed 25 
percent, or appro)^ately $1 ,250,000, This would be an increase of 
only $273,000 over^ the current budgets for existing programs . The 
support from the commufflty services fund should remain at the present . 
level, which will provide $500,000, The other two categories are 
estimated at 60 percent, or $3,000,000, from contracts andf 5 percent, 
or $250,000, from government grants, (See Figure 7,) Again, it should 
be emphasized that the funds from these latter two categories are 
totally dependent on funding from agencies and other entities external 
to both the Board of Trustees and the State Legj£l^ature. 

If the staff of the New Dimensions college is successful at expanding 
the Overseas Program; making contracts with agencies, corporations, and 
professional and occupational organizations; and developing proposals 
for funding fcjy government' agencies or private foundations--these budgets 
might well be much larger than has been indicated here. On the other 
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hand, if such programs ar-e not funded at the budgeted amounts, this 
will not affect the budgets which have 4)een provided from the general 
purpose and community services funds. The programs that receive 
special funding would be curtailed accordingly. ^ 

Furthermore, the Commission recommends that in future years the 
expenditures from the general purpose funds should be kept to a minimum 
and that the New Dimensions college should be made responsible for devel 
oping programs that are as self-supporting as possible. 



FRir 



BECOtmNDATION THREE: To provide' the' v^roioea and programa 
of the New Dim^^eione college j the Commission reaormenda 
a 1976-77 operating budget of approximately $5^000 ^QOOy 
of wHioh the portion from the general purpose funda will 
not exceed $1^850^000 (an increase of approximately' 
,$8?0j000 over the 1975--76 allocation for the existing 
programs that are to be* incorporated into thf new college) 
and the community services fund portion will be approx^ 
imately the same as for 2975-76^ $60Pj,000. Furthermore^ 
• the, New Dimensions college will be established with the ' 
understanding that tjte new college will continue to be 
as self-supporting as possible by securing funding from 
sources other than state appropriations and local pi^operty 
taxes » 



\ 
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CHAPTER V 
NEW DIMENSIONS IN PROGRImS 



Chapter III described the current District-wide programs atid 
Chapter IV outlined a general organizational structure for the New 
Difliensions college. The present chapter provides a structure into 
which the existing programs could be incorporated within the new 
college and describes the. programs that might be developed in the 
future/ 

The primary .question to be answered here what kind of oper- 
ating units would be most'^meaningful for a new*" non-traditional college? 
The programs in existing colleges are generally organized according to 
subject matter, with a separate unit devoted to community services. 
But for the "organization of the new college, the clienteles •i:o be ^ 
served and the basic methods of serving them are more significant' 
than the subject matter. Considering these factors, the Commission 
is recommending that the programs of the new college should be 
arranged in four institutes: 

1. Institute for Overseas Programs 

" . 2. Institute for Individual Programs 

3. Institiite .for Cooperative Programs 

4. Institute for Community Programs 

These institutes should be thought of a^ administrative rather than 
educational necessities. While an internal organization is essential 
for the programs of the college to have form arvd structure, the* boundaries 
separating institutes must beunderstood as being thin. They should be- 
thought of as interpenetrable membranes that would permit a great deal 
of exchange and sharing. While one institute has been designed, to oper- 
ate "cooperative programs," this does not imply tfiat cooperative approaches 
will not be used by the other institutes. In the case of ITV, a signif- 
icant amount of cooperation with other institutions hjas already been 
achieved through the Southern California Consortium for Community College V 
Television. Still, the basic purpose of the institute offering ITV i5- 
to work with and serve the individual student. On the other hand, the 
Institute for Coopeir^ative Programs has as its primary responsibility 
w^ing with groups and organizations to provide the programs that 
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-will serve their respective members or employees. By the same token, 
,the Overseas 'frogram serves a clientele that is outside the United 
States, but these prosrams coralline the cooperative aspect of a 
contractuail relationship with the Armed Forces together with the ' 
individual dimension of serving the student who is in the Armed 
Forces; Certainly > the comnunity programs will often be coopereftive 
in nature and are, designed to serve the individuals within the ' 
community. Bu1s,ofcr convenience, the titles of the institutes have 
been chosen to characterize the essential nature of ttie programs 
for whicii each is responsible. (See Figure 8.) 



Institute for Overseas Programs 



The current Overseas Program, which was initiated in 1972 to'lheet 
the educational needs of military personnel through career certificate 
and associate degree programs, would serv.e as the core of this institute 
Also to be included would be other programs which are offered outside 
the physical boundaries^f the Los Angeles Community College District, 
whether. they are- dir^ted toward military personnel or civilians. By \ 
design and organization, this insti.tute answers one of the majbr New 
Dimensions challenges to specialize in programs which, for one reason 
or another, are not practical for individual colleges to carry out. 



Future Direction for the Institute ^ 

the program is expected to expaTid and to expand significantly. 
Enrollmprtts in the final tprm during the last five years increased 
from 439 to 5,294; enrollees have almost doubled each year. Locations 
have also increased from seven in 1971-72 to 49 in 1974-75; and classes 
'have gone from 28 to 397 in the same period of time. Plans have 
already been completed for classes in Iceland and at three Strategic 
Air Command bases within the United States, to begin in 1975-?6. The 
popularity and exceptional growth of the program in the past strongly 
indicate that its future wifl include increased numbers of student 
enrollments and, therefore, increased needs for personnel, faciltiies, 
and services. . ' • ^ o 

The. program is also expanding geographically. Heretofore, it has 
concentrated classes in the Far East. Iceland and the SAC bases will 
increase its scope, and long-range plans include the possibility of 
establishing other programs in Eurode. With this expansion, the Over- 
seas operation is beginning to develop non-traditional instructional ^ 
modes . 



Current Programs That 
Would Be Incorporated Into the 
New Dimensions College 



Figure 8 
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The future may also require changes in' organizational structure 
whlph^take into accdunt increased size and complexity of the program; 
1;he new posture with respect to the Foundation^ for Educational Services;, 
the need for enhanced leadership; and the need for a more workable fiscal 
arrangement,, ^ * . " . - . - 

' The Overseas Prograi*i has" the- potentials to become the leader for 
in-service training and jfjglated opportunUiel in "Southern California 
for personnel involved in military edueation. Finally, the Overseas 
Program can become the instigator or the vehicle 'for developing 

-civilian overseas programs, campuses afloatv and other' innovative 
appr<)aches to delivering community, col lege education beyond the 
District's ^boundaries* 



^. RECOimENDMION FOUR: To provide oredU courses and oiher 
J edueationdh\v personnel and civilians 

overseas ank in other locations outside the Los Angeles 
Community Cpllege District ^ the Cormisaion recommends 
' the creation cif the institute for Overseas Programs as . . 
one of the operating units of the New Dimensions oollege^ 
incorporating th^ current Overseas Program/into this - 
institute^ 



\ /> . • .Institute for Individual Programs 



^Studies clearly show that the rate of supply (as represented by 
enrollment and attendance in conventional colleges) for -higher education 
does not meetsthe demand (as represented by the needs of citizens entitled 
to participate ^in the educational process). This disparity is clear ev^ 
when- the expressed; needs ofVespondents, are considered and ijo attempt 
to estimate the extent of unexpressed needs is made. 

There are two large population groups in the Los Angeles Community 
College District which 'are> not nX)w being served. The larger group is 
made up of*those who wouldattend a campus or outreach class if they 
lived, close enough/ The second comprises those who for various reasons 
could not attend campus or outreach c|aSses regardless &f proximity. 

The first of these' groups represents' the difference between, com- 
paratively -high percentages of population who attend nearby classes and 
the 'comparatively low pprdentage of the population who attend from 
neighborhoods at some distance from the canjpuses and outreach facilities. 



^ > ■., _ 7 . ... . 

Included in tfie second group are persons who, for various reasons, cannot 
join with others at campuses or outreach locations. They cannot attend 
• as part of a group. The inhibitind causes jncl ude: 

• ■ • • ■ ^ 

1. Family or work obligations which preclude their , attendance 
at classes. . 

2. Work scheduled which change regularly or irregularly. Pre- 
cluding consistent attendance c^t a parfre^gal class time. 



3. Economic or time limitations which prohibit adding another 
commute to their 'schedules or budget, 

4. Restriction to a given location— rest home,; hospital , prison;' 
household, retirement home—at which it is hat feasible » 
nor financially justifiable to offer courses, 

* - ' • ' ' • '• * ■ * ■ 

5. Engagement in activities which restri,ct ^physical presence 
but do not render them in any other way unable to, receive 
and act on information. 

6. Psychological inhibitions to group attendance for a variety 
of reasons. 

7. Unawareness of the opportunities available. 

These groups ought not to be ignored; they have a ri^t to participa- 
tion at the same level as those now being served; The education they 
need is exactly the kind that woald help them in breaking the barriers 
which not only inhibit them from participating in the educational area, 
but which also inhi<?it thera from participating in the mainstream' of their 
community. ' > 

Education technology now exists which can provide indi vidu^ized 
instruction to these persons where they are at a reasonable costSnd with 
an acceptable degree of educational effectiveness. The new technology 
is widespread and includes television, radio,' film; print media used in 
new ways, and recordings both visual and aural. In short, all the factors 
of a mQdern communication system can be brought to bear on the problem. 

Need for Individual Ins,truction Programs 

_ . ■ ■ - 

Individual instruction is an efficient method to close thi existing 
gap between demaild and supply in the educational marketplace. This kj^d 
of instrudtion has the capability to reach new cli'tentele, to uti lire non- 
traditional modes, and to allow the individual'to determine his own point 
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Of entry. It takes into consideration the learner's previous experiences, 
which may or may not be limited to formal education. 

' The purposes and needs of the\nserved population also lend them- 
selves to individualized instru^eition. Major needs include updatipg 
occupational skills and training for new jobs in a rapidly' changing 
labor market. Education for intellectual rtimulation and personal 
fulfijlment is a higher priority among these Lfnderserved potential stu- 
dents. Early retirement and longer lifespans have increased the 
clientele who- seek further learning. Recent studies have shown that 
almost one-half of our population is underprepared to cope with -basic 
life problems. These persons r^equire guidance and counseling, testing 
and referral, and evaluation of past-records and non-academic achieve- 
ments. Individual programs may best serve the particular needs of this 
group. 

Barriers to Individual Instruction Programs 

Two significant barriers, one financial and the other pscyhologf'cal , ■ 
have reduced the effectiveness of individualized instruction in the past 
An effective one-to-one relationsliip between public "instructor and indiv- 
idual student cannot be maintained on any large, financially practical 
scale. On the other hand, financial restrictions do not necessitate that • 
the teacher-student relationships are ineffective or become practical Iv 
non-existent. . 

• The other barrier is the natural tendency to think of people in a - 
group rather than as individuals. This tendency-is surely efficient to' 
meet comffion needs, but i\t is sometimes self-defeating to ignore individual 
needs and capabilities which do not extend to a whole group. This even 
occurs in individualized instruction; here- the effect is to assume that 
since the students cannot come together in any regular and consistent way, 
then they cannot get together at all,. t 

The effect of these two barriers has been to- ignore individualized 
instruction as too expensive or to seek to accomplish it only-through 
mass media, without instructor-student contact, on the false assumption 
that no middle ground 1s possible. " t. 

• Ways exist to overcome these barriers: Student contact can be ' 
encouraged by using the telephone for in-boun'd communications as well 

as for ^information dissemination; phone-in sessions' on local radio 
stations could serve as immediate follnw-uo tn ^•nc:^■rlrrf>^y^n^.l 4-«Townc,- 
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day in varying locations would serve to provide additional contacts 
between student and'instructor and among students themselves; and 
course leaders could exchange and update materials which could be 
left at ^he location for use by yet other students. / ' * 

-Where the locktions of these activities are part of the iDperatien 
of one of the nine Dis^trict colleges (for example, the learning centers 
of those colleges or their outreach locations), contact can be used as 
a recruiting opportunity for regular attendance, thereby serving as. a 
bridge between New Dimensions and the nine colleges. 



Electronic Educational Media 

Radio-, television (broadcast and cable), facsimile, holography-- 
all provide ah endless opportunity for the immediate distribu-tion of 
learning. Add to these the extensive possibil i ties for recording and 
review by open-reel and cassette tape, f4Am and disc, v/ith both audio 
and video application. The medium is indeed massive. 

Ifi our enthusiasm for the novel and the current, judgments have 
to be made carefully, for some broadcast methods ar^ not successful with 
some instructional courseworK. In our enthusiasm to conserve the tradi- 
,ti0.rial and the proven, judgments have to be made carefully, for some 
. irrltructional coursework is more effectively presented over broadcast 
.media than in the mass lecture. Furthermore, many people learn best 
through the use of combinations of the traditional and the non-traditional 

• Extreme care must be taken to preserve the high quality of instruc- 
tion and evaljiation, the values of direct ipstructor-student contact, the 
tailoring course content to individual nd^eds--all of which are the 
hallmarks o\ the best in public education. 

Whatever choices are ma/Je, they must be made in concert with the 
available resource faculty of the District. LACCD is privileged to be 
able to call upon a large group of faculty members interested in both 
traditional and non-traditional education metKOds, and who are capable 
of effectively designing both. <^ 

The Commission envisions the continuation of the new ^operative 
systems approach to electronic broadcast media. This sysl^ should be 
mandatory in its application to credit coursework and helpful in the 
development of non-credit applications. The heart of the system is 
a broadly based committee drawn from representatives of the discipline 
at the colleges. These experts serve as a group to ensure the maintenance 
of high content standards, effective methodologies and constructive 
evaluation procedures. r , 
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Recently mpdified by .the introduction of an ITV committee system, 
/the development of fcoursework, selection of instructors-of- record, 
implementation of learning processes and evaluation practices, the 
District ITV unit should' continue to receive t,he closest scrutiny with 
an eye to utilizing the mpst effective parts of the system in other • 
. applications as well. 



, Correspondence Courses ( ' 

No correspondence courses are offered by this District at the 
present time; however, this method of instruction *is used extensively 
by universities and the U.S. Armed Forces, .as well as many proprietary 
schools. 

Correspondence 'courses are best utilized where the subject area 
is covered mostly, if not entirely, by (1) problem solving or (2) 
research and term reports. Some introductory courses in a discipline 
could be successfully completed by correspondence. Because the pupil 
would not work directly with the teacher, the lessons and examinations 
presented and the evaluation of achievement must be carefully designed. 



Courses by Newspaper 

Education by newspaper, like education by commercial radio and 
television, has had mixed success in the past. Unlike the commercial 
television station, the newspaper publisher has no legal obligation 
to provide space as a public service. However, the wide circulation 
and semi -permanence of the print medium is appealing and useful , as 
are the low cost and use of available facilities to reach a vast popu- 
lation. . ■ J . 

Newspaper courses can be made college-level and the supplemental 
materials are available, so it is up to the coordinating instructor 
to see that the requireifients are commensurate with present academic 
standards. In a credit course, the newspaper article would represent 
a very small segment of the total required materials. 

The value pf the newspaper in such a course is to motivate people 
to enroTl in that course, and in other courses on campus, or to pariTTc- 
ipate in such programs as the American Issues Forum now being conducted 
over radio and in auditoriums throughout the nation. Students enrolled 
In the newspaper course can obtain materials with greater certainty 
than can students who take courses by radio and television. When a 
program by audio transmission is missed, it is Tost; a news article is 
easily secured and can be reviewed many times. 
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* RECOt^HmjgAT'ION FIVE: To provide eduoational pvogvams to 
those individuals within the Distviot for whom attendance 
at one of the existing colleges is impossible op incon^ j 
v^nientj the GommisQion vecormendQ the creation of the K 
Institute for Individual Pvogvams ao one of the operating' 
imitQ of the New Qiwensions college, incorporating the 
current Tnotructional Television and Educational Telephone 
Ne-dQork .programs into this institute. ^ 

t 



Institute for Cooperative Programs 

This institute will develop programs cooperatively with outside 
agencies, corporati<)ns , firms and occupational and professional organi- 
zations which have a need for educational and other services that can 
be provided by an element of the District. It will provide a single \ 
point at which any external group having such needs can^ake contact • 
with the full resources of all the colleges of the Distrfct, not only 
the New Dimensions college. In this sense it will provide a brokerage 
service, a method of operation already utilized by the, Government 
Education Center. But its programs will be much broader in that they 
wjll not be limited to the public sector of the community, but will 
include the private and professional as welV. Often these arrangetrient?. 
will be of a contractual" nature, with the contracting agency funding^ 
the costs of the servicp) to be provided. At other times, the programs 
will be cooperatively planned and organized but will result in the 
employees or members of the outside firm or organization pa4rticipating 
in existing classes at the colleges or in the establishment of special 
outreach programs operated either by the existing college^ or, when 
necessary, by the New Dimensions college itself. 

In addition, the Institute for Cooperative Programs will-work with \ 
the colleges and District offices to develop in-service training programs 
for both certificated and classified staff. These programs will be plianned 
cooperatively and .will call on the resources of thte colleges, the District 
offices, other postsecondary institutions and the community at large* to 
implement th^. ; - 

Continuing Professional Education • . 

Society will no longer tolerate professionals and paraprofessionals 
do not strive to keep abreast of current advancements in science. 



technology, management, etc. In many occupations, proof of competency 
is now required; and this practice is -expected to expand. Orie prime 
example is health services, where the .situation' is essentially a two- 
way street: nurses and health c^re paraprofessionals^ need expanded 
opportunities for lifelong learning, and the faculties involved in 
health care courses need mechanisms through which to update their 
knowledge and teaching skills. 

Professional: organizations, the California State Legislature^ and 
other groups have listed a wide variety of activities acceptable as 
evidence of continuing education. The Los Angeles Community College 
District, with its extensive health care service programs and other 
instructional programs and opportunities affo.rded by the New Dimensions, 
is in a position to provide several continuing education programs. 

For the faculty, these could include: 

1. Organization of a Science Faculty Continuing Education 
Advisory CGinroittee. 

2. Conducting a needs assessment to determine areas of 
^ . deficiencies. 

3. ' Development of a five-year continuing education fxroposal 
package (using media). 

4. Development of a system by which the package could be 
offered to other districts in California. 

For health care services personnel, t+ie projects could include: 

1. Development of a program to grant continuing education credit. 

2. Working out a clear definition of continuing education unit 
(CEU) so that value proportional to content, time and 

' importance is assigned. 

All of these projects would require a cooperative effort, particularly 
with such groups as the AmericanvMedical Association, the American Dental 
Association, the American Medical\Records Association, the American 
Registry of Respiratory Therapis-ts> etc. Thus, tfris institute would be 
particularly suitable for dealing with this vital question of continuing 
education in health care services, -which has here served asi, one example 
studied by tne Commission. It is, of course, not' the only area concerned 
with continuing education, and others would include human services, teaching 
services, business services, technological services, computer services-- 
or any area where the effectiveness of the employee relies on a continuing 
updating of knowledge/ ' 
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Another area in the Institute for Cooperative Programs would be new 
opportunities for the vocational student and graduate. For example, new 
courses'Yiay be arranged at locations where equipment and facilities are* . 
available. These could include factories, hospitals, studios, plants, 
computer centers, businesses, or other institutions which can be used 
for educational purposes, A cooperative arrangement between the colleges 
and the off-campus resources would be effected for mutual bepefit. 

A "Coordinating Vocational Education Bureau" might be established 
within the institute. Primarily, it would serve to promote andySupervise 
training io appropriate trades and occupations. Some of the4Hireau*s 
specific tasks and objectives could include: 

1: To develop, expand, and coordinate community resources 
relative to vocational education on a District-wide basis. 

2. To coordinate efforts with other vocational/industrial 
education efforts in the community, thereby ^voiding 
duplication. 

3. To direct the use of outside resources on -a wider scale. 

4. To maintain a broadly based information delivery system 
that would utilize all media. 

5. To develop specific instructional objectives for 
vocational education District-wide. 

6. To experiment with new instructional delivery systems 
for vocational education. 

7. To develop means for continuous coordination with the 
metropolitan business and industrial communities. 

8. To improve the working relationships among all the ^ 
District's college personnel involved in vocational 
education. 

Cooperative Programs for Government and Industry 

With some necessary changes, the Government Education Center should 
become a component of the New Dimensions structure, within the Institute 
for Cooperative Programs. In spite of its uncertain fundihg and under- 
staffing, the GEC has made significant progress, and it has already laid 
the foundation for a vital function.' Through the auspices of the GEC, 
programs are being offered and liaison among participating organizations 
is continuing. Its future, however, ^depends on a more reliable funding 
base--and a mare, permanent structure. ^ 
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Where LAGCD has jurisdiction, it should\perate its own programs 
through the Institute for Cooperative Programs^. In addition, the 
Distrtct should consider participation in the Ibstablfshment of a 
non-profit foundation which .might be called th^ Foundation for Govern- 
ment/and Industry Education Alliance, This foundation and the institute 
would continue to cooperate closely on programs and plans for expansion. 

The goals and purposes of the cooperative programs for government 
and industry would include the following: 

• ' j> - 

To attract students whose schools may be unable to meet 
tifeir specific educational ^nd learning needs, 

2. To help develop innovative instructional approaches, 

• *» 

3. To coordinate, interinstitutional responses ^to govern- 
mental and industrial needs. 

4. • To assure effective use of existing resources. 

The institute would develop programs, but the college campuses would 
operate them whenever possible. Appropriate advisory committees would be 
formed which would include faculty from all colleges and representatives 
from government and industry. The institute would bring to.. campuses 
federal , state, county, and city employees who would benefit from the 
program^. It woald also serve areas within the District which, for- , 
various reasons, could not be served by one of thfi nine colleges.'- 
(Mobile units might be used to reach these unserved segments.) The * 
institute would also sponsor or hold career development conferences 
and other in-service training prograjns. 

Private industry and units of government--by using the Foundation 
of ^Government and Industry Alliance— would help finance various operations 
through contributions and contractual agreements. 

Whatever new moves .are made in the future, the District should 
continue to support the GEC and to provide leadership and ^resources to 
assure that these services are continued for the benefit of all who wish 
to participate. 



District Staff a/id Professional Development 

Currently, the American Association of Community and Junior Colleges 
is assisting in the formation of regional centers for the training and 
development of community college staff and instructors. As recently-^ 
reported^n the Chronicle of Higher Education ("The Search far Skilled 
Teachers,'' September 29, 1975), the prototype for this program is being 
sponsored by the- Dal las County and Tarrant County Community College 



Districts. This center provides in-service training and regular grad- 
uate programs. Staff members find it easier to get to the centefr, and 
programs there appeal to be more appi«)priate and closer to their needs,. . 
Courses include the ohylosophy of conjmunity college education, financing 
and budgeting, vocatWial instruction, and Englfsh. They are taught by 
'both university profe3gors and staff from the districts' own colleges. 
The center also sponso^ two- and three-day workshops and retreats-. 

The possibil /ties for staff and professional deutelopment are many 
and varied. Dr. Tjerry 0* Ban ion, in his chapter in Toward A Profe^^sional 
Faculty (1973), tists the following as the major types of in-servTte 
training for community colleges: 

bummer and year-long institutes 
Short-term workshops 
itaff retreats 

tn-house continuing seminars 
fncounter groups 

Convention? and professional meetings 
Packaged programs * 
\pprenticeships 
Professional readings 

Added to his li^t might be such activities as one-event lectures v short 
courses, year-lcjng internships, and orientation programs. Staff and 
professional development categories are also determined by the special 
needs of , such employees as women, minorities, the handicapped, new and 
older workers, those with health problems and CETA personnel. ii 

As previously discussed, the District program of Ina,tructional 
Development Grants was assessed by a team of outside evaluators. Their 
conclusions and recommendations were considered by the Commission in 
terms of the future involvement of the Institute for Cooperative Programs 
in staff and professional development.. Although judged siiccessful on the 
whole, the program was criticized for its lack of visibility. As the 
evaluators stated in their report. An Evaluation of the'1973-74 Instruc- 
^ti on a^l Development; Grant Program (19^5, p, 12), "Many of the projects 
hav6^District-wide potential andl yet are not known by faculty on other 
campuses." ''I^ means they suggest to iaerease visibility include topical 
workshops for D4^s^ict-wide faculty participation, a showcase conference j 
smaller hands-on WSrlcs+Kyps, and a resource book describing the projects 
funcfed by the program. 

The team also suggests that greater and more systematic attention 
be given to comprehensive faculty development, including District-sponsored 
workshops and training and more .opportunities for faculty to examine their 
roles and relationships with students and with each other. 
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In conclusion, the evaluators argue (p. 15): 

*'We feel that a program of this type [[comprehensive faculty - 
development] which j^ould incorporate and blend innovation, 
change and faculty development is essential if the district is 
to continue to remain viable and responsive to its students'* 
learning needs. A coordinated and systematic effort for 
creative change and renewal has been initiated through the 
IDG program. That momentum must be continued and expanded. 

The Office of Human Development survey on District-wide staff and 
professional needs and interests was mentioned earlier. All regular 
classified, certificated, and administrative staff in the District were 
sent questionnaires, and a summary of the findings is presented here: 

Classified : The greatest numbef of responses (72, 7%) expressed 
high interest in new job skills for upward mobility. The second 
greatest number (60.555) favored strengthening their present job 
skills. , . 

Of those responding, 74.155 vianted programs during working hours, 
but not during lunch. 



1 > 

Faculty : The greatest number of responses (51.3%) expressed 
high interest in programs relating. to the content of their! 
^ respective disciplines. The second greatest Viumber (47.6%*) 
favored methods of teaching their disciplines^ 39.9% had high 
interest in non-traditional teaching methods; \and 24.2% in pre- 
paration for supervision and management. \ 

Of those responding, 58.6% preferred programs offered after 
class from 2 to" 6 p.m. 

Sixty-eight individual responses centered on the need for . 
courses on multi -media development and programmed instruction. 

Administrators : The greatest number of responses (64.4%) 
expressed high interest in programs th'at strengthen present- 
^ job skills. The second greatest (55.8%) favored community 
/college management and supervision; and 51.9% expressed high 
interest in advanced topics in management and admiriistration. 

Of thosfe responding, 78.8% preferred programs during workinrig 
hours, but not during lunch. 
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Topics receiving high interest rankings were effecting 

changes, decision-making theory, human relations, eval- 

uating instruction and systems approach to instruction, * 

The Office of Human Development is developing a plan for District-^ 
wide professional and staff development. Generally stated*, the goals are 
to assist employees to become more effective and to achieve increased 
job satisfaction. The projected cost of programs from September, 1975-, 
through June, 1976, is $130,000; tKe tulk of this ($100,000) is for an 
administrative interne program. The plan utilizes three groupings of 
personnel: management/administrative, professional/certificated, and 
classified. It also identifies six special target groups: new employees, 
women, minorities, handicapped, special-need employees, and CETA personnel 
Programs sponsored for the coming) year are-divided into seven categories : 

Professional : Lecture series, colloquia for faculty; seminars 
for student support staffs, counselors and sp.eci§l program 
) personnel; short courses. Estimated cost: $9,000 

Management: Administrative interne program; special programs 
for three management levels, specialized groups, and develop- 
ment officers. Estimated cost: $116,700 

Technical : District-wide programs in OSHA training, technical 
writing, and Inventory management; new equipment orientation; 
tuition reimbursement plan. Estimated cost: $1%000 

Trades : Programs for fcafeteria managers, new equipment orienta- 
tion, metric system seminar^s, preparation for examinations, 
tuition reimbursement plan. Estimated cost: $400 

Clerical : Di'^trict-wide programs on such topics as: role of 
adm'inistratiV'e support, communication skills, effective use of 
time, report and letter writing, telephone usage, tuition 
reimbursement plan. Estimated cost : $1,150 

Gen eral : Activities concerned with improving writing skills, 
interpersonal communications, and management of time. Estimated 
^ cost: $500 

Special Groups : New employee orientation ; human awareness pro- 
grams; activities directed toward women, minorities and the 
handicapped; EEO awareness; employee career counseling; dealing 
with stress and alcoholism. 

The Commission is recommending that the Institute for Cooperative 
Programs should assume the responsibility for District-wide staff and 
professional development programs. These would be developed cooperatively 
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with the colleges and the District offices. While more detailed 
planning is required fcft- this area of* the operations of the institute, 
It IS assumed that ttiese programs would build on the planning already 
completed by th% Office of Human Development and would jjrovide the 
same broad coverage for the benefit of the District employees. The 
institute should be staffed and budgeted so that it performs'the func- 
tions of planning, coordinating and evaluating a comprehensive program 
of staff and professional development. In this way, it will fulfill 
the recommendations 6f the lostructional Development Grant evaluators^ 
by increasing District-wide visibility and moving toward a faculty/ 
staff development programs that includes renewal conferences, practical 
experience, and opportunities fqr faculty to examine 'their roles and ■ 
relationships with students and with each other. „ = 



FECOimNDATIOtJ SIX: To' provide pvqgvms tUat will he r* 
^ doveZoped cooperatively 'with external agenoieo, aorpor- 
ati<jjnGj and prof eoGional organisations J aa well aa ' 
aooperatively with the otkcr^oollegoa of the' Diatriatj, ' " 
the Cdmmiaaion reaommetidc -the creation of the Inetitute 
for Cooperative Programo aa one of the operating units of 
the Now Dimenaiono aoll^gc, incorporating the current 
Staff and Profoaaionai Development Unit of the Office of 
Human Development into this institute. • . " 



Institute for Community Programs 

# 

The Institute for Community Programs is envisioned as a central 
service for -the Los Angeles. Community College. District, not as a centraT 
authority. This unit would be responsible for active, continuous, and 
responsive liaison among all the campus offices of community services. 

A management-resource responsibility of the institute would be the 
continuous liaison with appropriate public and private agencies not 
part of the I>gstrict, and the coordinated articulation with these agencies 
(e.g.. Parks ^nd Recreation, Valley Arts Council, Office of Aging) for 
the optimum use of combined resources, either in specific geographic ■ 
areas or on a DistnVt-wide basis. 
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Proposed functions of this institute include: 

Coordinating District-wide community services programmtng ^ • 
' 'in order to avoid unnecessary dupl i cation of effort. ' / ' 

2. Providing major cultural events on ,a metropolitan-wide 

basis. ^ ' . . 

3. Delivering non-credit educational programming community' 
members require at sites where the learners are. 

; . ' ! 

4. Developing and implementing innovative DistHct-Wide 
community services del^ry systems utilizing televisi,on^ 
radio and newspapers. ^ . . 

5. "Serving as a resource for infiustry and professional 

grp'ups, such as' life underwriters, accountants ♦ private 
. security pprsonaiel ; arranging workshops and seminars and 

providing certification for re-licen&ing. 

6. Organizing special programs including non-credit vocational/ 
professional courses and small business courses to irrtrease 
the earning power or employment potential of special needs 
groups, ; • 

7- Providing support services for- program implementation utilizing 
currenj: campus facilities. ' . 

8. Establishing a District-wide speakers bureau. 

9. Compiling a directory of District features and services 
available to the community, such as the L.A. Pierce College 
Braille Trail, the L.A. Valley College Planetariufft. the L.A. 
City College Health Fair, etc. 

. The institute would be the exemplar of inter-agency and intra-District 
coordination and articulation. 'There is envisioned a continuous flow of 
programs from college to college and from college to community at large. 
District-originated programs may find their way to campuses, or may be 
presented directly' to the Greater Los Angeles community. Continuous 
evaluation of programs by college. District, and other agency personnel 
would result in optimal programs through optimal use of resources. 
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EECOMMENDATION S%VEN: . To provide Distriet^Wide oommnity 
programs and to coordinate certain 'inter- college community,, 
services programs^ the Commission reoormends the creation 
of the Institute- for Community Programs as^ dn operating . 
unit of the Niw Dimension^ college/ incorpprating current 
Bistr^^qt'-wide and 'Lnter!'-college^,community services programs a 
into. tit?l>& institute. ' 

' ' 'V ; ' i . ^ ■ ■- V ' ^ ■ ^' . . " 

Accreditation for the New Dimenstt)ns College 

The Commission has recommended the estajslishment of a' new fuTIy ' 
accredited, degree-granting institution. Becaasie accreditatibn is . 
directly related to the new programs to be dgvelopeel b^' the four insti-^ 
tutes,.as -well as existing programs, the discussicin of this subject 
was delayed until the plans for the .institutes had been described. 

Much of jthe criticism and concern that has been expressed.. to the 
Commission by faculty members has beens'directed ati this aspect-of the 
New Dimensions plah.- Why should the New Dimensions college award- its 
own credits and grant its own degrees? Why should not the degrees and" 
credits continue to be given through existing colleges? 

• 'As pointed out in Chapter IV., the organizations, which haye been 
developed to offer external cn^dit course programs general ly^have been 
separate, accredited institutions. This, is true lof the Open University 
in Great Britain, the Empire State College of theVstate of , New York, 
the Thomas A, Edison College i,n New Jersey, and the Consortium 'of the 
California State University and Colleges. The Accrediting Commission 
for Community and Junior Colleges of the Western Association. of Schools 
and Colleges has indicated that no community colleg'fe in the Western - / 
region has yet applied for .accreditation of a non-traditional , communiX 
college without walls. - > . 

A polUcy statement on "Accreditation and .Non-Traditional Study," in 
the WASC Accrediting Commission for .Community and Junior Colleges' Organ 
ization of Accreditation and^Policy Statements , deals with the subjectT 
follows (1975, p. 45): ~ 

Accreditation -procedures for non-traditional programs, shquld 

• encourage innovative and imaginative approaches to providing / 
• quality education whether in new institutions or in those ' 

already accredited The commis'sions believe. that, at this ' 



^early stage in the development of non-tradit^yonaVdegree: 
progr^ams, the'principles , policies^ and procedures spec- 
ified for accreditation must be fjexible and of an iinterim^ 
^ nature. (See Appendix J for the full statement.) ' 

V 

*It s^hould be pointed out that the , New "Dimensions college 'Will not 
necessarily be the first non-traditional > community coll eqe to apply for 
•candidacy for accreditation with the WA§C. The Peralta College for 
Non-Traditional Study is well along in' its planning and has appointed 
a new president who took office in December, 1975. Peralta*s new college 
and>LACGD's New Dimensions college may both be going throifgh the accrediting 
process at the same tim^, so that the WASC would havp the opporJ:unity to 
evaluate two such institutions simultaneously. 

Accreditation is defined in the WASC Accrediting Commissions' 
Handbook of Accredition as follows (V975, p. x):. • * . . 

Accreditation is a voluntary process involving an association 
of schools and colleges to encourage high standards of educa- 
tional opportunity for all students.* Accrediation jndic^es 
/ th'at the accrediting commission jud-ges that the institution 
/offers its students on a satisfactory level the educational 
opportunities implied in its objectives. 

4 ' . ' - ■ 

• The questions being raised by the faculty are basic to the whole^idea 
of a credit-granting institution. The answers to these questions com^. 
as close an anything in this report to explain the fundamental - concept 
that is' embodied in it. What is being recommended is not only the 
amalgamation of programs that already exist. It is not only a mechanism ^ 
for the planning, implementing ajcickservjcing of programs to be developed 
in the future. What is bejnq^^'fJroposed'is a new col lege that will serve a 
new clientele in hew ways. >C - 

One problem th^t dii]^r\e can be expected to have in encountering the 
ideas and proposals in ychis report is to comprehend what the new instit^u- 
tion can become. The New Dimensions college must have the opportunity 
and the obligation to develop quality educational programs for the stu- 
dents it is des^fgned to ser^e in ways that these studentsXcan avail 
themse>ves of/hese programs. It must be charged with -the] responsibil ity • 
to develop edlicational progr'ams comparable to those of 1:h€ other. LACCD 
colleges .and the colleges throughout the Western region. It should not 
be allowedvto rely 1nde|^initely on other District colleges and their 
accre.di tcttTons. By the same token, it is neither administratively nor 
educationally sound for the faculties and administrations of other colleges 
to continue to award the credit (and provide the benefits of their own 
accreditation) for programs that are not directly under their administra- 
tion and control . 
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--^ , .......... 

Perhaps rather' tl>an asking the questi^fen of why^shQuld the New 
Dimensions college have its own a-ccre^Uatior^, the Sore pertinent 
question- is why should the New Dimensions programs be allowed to 
contfhue to rely on the acGreditaiion of, the other colleges'? 

Certainly when agi^rograms are in a fledgling stage of develop- 
ment, it is necessary/and proper for them to get their start by a > 
cooperative agreement with an existing and accredited institution. 
This is one of the advantages of a multi-college system such as the 
Los Angeles Community College District. But when programs have grown 
to the magnitude of the Overseas. Program and Instructional Television 
(without considering the other programs to be developed within the 
Institutes for Individual and Cooperative Programs) , then it is time.: 
for these programs to prove themselves in the competitive world of 
credit-granting institutions. Considering the extent of the present 
New 'Dimensions programs, as well as the opportunities for further 
growth, it makes no more sense for the New Dimension's institution to 
be idependent on the accreditation of the other colleges than for Mission 
College to be dependent on the accreditations of Valley. and Pierce 
Colleges. 

The Commission sees thej matter of accreditation not^o much as a 
benefit to be bestowed on the New Dimensions institution as an obliga-. 
tion and a resp^Qr>sibil i ty fhat it should be capable of bearing. This 
is perhaps thrrtiost challenging aspect of th^TsNv^hole new venture. What 
is being said to those who will accept responsibly" ty for this new 
^ institution is:this: the time has come when the New Dimensions pro- 
grams can no longer remain under the protection of the District offices 
for their administration and services nbr tb rely upon the other colleges 
for their accreditation. The time has arrived when these programs should 
come out of this^ dependent status and learn to thrive and develop on 
their own. 

The Overseas Program has developed so many courses that it can no 
longer rely on the credit-granting authority of City Col lege- alone, and 
the accreditation of Trade-Technical College, will soon be required. As 
programs of the New Di men's ions ^college develop, it^is impossible to 
anticipate how frfany different colleges would be requi^^ed to provide this 
accommodation. 

The new colTege nust find new ways to develop progrsHns which will 
have the quality and substance that will entitle them to be accredited. ^ 
^This will^have to be accomplished within the organizational structure 
specified for the new college: only a portion of the faculty will be 
premanent, the balance on temporary part-time or full-time assignments; 
the clienteles are new, thinly distributed withi^n the District boundaries 



and for thousands of miles beyond those boundaries; and the methods 
of instruction are varied and largely new, with only the l-i^ited 
experience of other inst4tutions to guide their development. Regard- 
less of all this, the requirements for accreditation are demanding: \ 
the college must grant credit for educational work that is in every 
W9y comparable in both extent and'^quality to those courses offered 
through the regular on-campus methods. To reiterate^. accreditation 
for the New Dimensions college is not^a benefit--it is a responsil)il ity 
and an obligation. 



RECOMMENDATION EIGHT: To encourage high standards of 
educational opportunity and quality and to provide students 
with prograr.is that ave fully accredited^ ' the Cormis^ion 
recommends that the New Dimensions college should apply 
for candidate for accreditation status as soon as the 
new college is ai^thovized by the Board of Trustees. ' 



\ 
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CHAPTER VI ■ , , 

r 

NEW DIMENSIONS IN SERVICES , 

Chapter IV has demonstrated that the way in which the student, adrrn 
istV^ative, and media services for current District-wide programs are 
organized is even more complex and unwieldy than the way in which the 
District-w.ide programs themselves are organized. The present chapter 
will cjescribe how a hew college organization could provide extensive 
and well coordinated services' for the students and prograrns Of the New 
Dimensions, The Commission is recommending the establishment of three 
service units within the New Dimensions college, as ffollows: ^ 

\ 'I 1. Office of Student* Services ^- ^ 

2. Office of Administrative Services 

. • • ' 3. Office of M^d1a Services 

These units would work closely with the four institu-tes to provide 
the Tiecessary services for interested citizens throughout the District, 
as well as the students and the programs of the institiites^^ 

» 

Office of Student Services 



Information and Counseling Services 

the study of Postsecondary Alternatives discovered the following 
(pp. 56-57): 

Of all the need$ for expanded postsecondary opportunities in 
California, th^ most critical is simply information about 
existing opportunities . Large numbers of people know that 
they want to study something, but they have no convenient way 
* or no central location to find out the options available to 

them Clearly, people must know about the services available 

to them in' order to use them. Too often, those most in need 
laqk the, needed information. ^ . 

• , . • _ / 
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A? described in Chapter III, the LACCD is already involved in a 
cooper^ttive pilot project with four other community college districts, 
the '^Metropolitan Supermarket for Career Guidance." A grant has provided 
the funds for planning ways in which metropolitan community colleges can 
"use the supermarket concept for improving the delivery of career guidance. 
In a^Jdition, City College is providing on-site counceling services through 
its Mobile Advisement Center. \ - 

Building on these initial efforts, the New Dimensions college's Office 
of Student Services would provide a broad range of student information and 
referral services: 

1. Information and limited counseling services would be avail- 
able by telephone. The telephone number of the New Dimensions 
college would be listed in the directory as the general infor- 
mation number -for the District, as ^wen as in public service 
announcements, publications and with all, referral agencies, 

so that citizens could call one number to secure information 
about all programs and services offered by the District. A 
complete'' file of courses, programs, and activities at all of 
the District's colleges (and possibly at other educational 
Institutions) would be maintained so that questions could 
r be answered immediately. For more detailed information, 
the caller would be referred to the specific individual or 
unit at the appropriate college. 'If possible, tie lines 
would be available so that the caller couldi be transferred. 

2. This telephone service would also handle calls relating to the 
registjation in the courses of the New Dimensions college, such 
as ITv; by answering questions, referring to the appropriate 

New Dimensions' unit, taking names and addresses in order to fr> 
send the necessary materials, and securing the information 
necessary to determine the effectiveness or promotional tech- 
* niques. A tape recorder would record messages received after 
working hours so that requests for information could be 
answered ^romptj^ as soon as the offices were open. • 



be provided through displays and ex+ii bits at career expo- 
sitions, educational conferences and workshops, shopping 
centers and other locations where the public can be reachjed. 
This would include working with the Office of .Media Services 
to design and construct the display equipment and produce 
'publications and audio-visual presentations for these displays 
and exhibits. 




programs* of the District would 
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4. To assure that, wherever possible, the information about 
educational oppor^tuni ties would be dfsseminated, materials 
would be distributed, speeches and audio-vis^jal presentations 
would be presented^ and arrangements would be made for the 
displays and exhibits described above. All agencies and 
organizations that could possibly use such Information would 
be involved. The employees of this office would be assigned 
regular routes to supply materials for distribution. Organ- 
izations would be contacted to prompte spe^ers and 
presentations. The organizers of conferences, career fairs, 
etc., and the managers of shopping centers ^^ijiaj or buildings, 
conference centers, etc.,., would be encouraged to utilize 
these displays and presentations at thei.r locations and 
during programs and events. ; 

5. Information, counseling, and referral services that are as * 
complete as possible would be provided through trailers and 
mobile vans, as well as leaded counseling facilities. The staff 
of these units would include specialist coordinators, responsible 
for having a thoroug[h knowledge of the opportunities avail- 
able in the District col leges and in the communities which each 
serves. These coordinators would also share their expertise 

on a regular and continuous basis with the institutes, and 
• especially with the other staff of the Office of Student 
Services, on such matters as when an information c^ter 
could be operated at fairs, conventions and .the like. 
The unit should provide licensed and credentiaLed staff, 
capable of giving comprehensive counseling, iWformaljion, 
and advisement, as well "as the necessary testing services. ' 



S ervices to Students in New Dimensions Programs ' 

With respect to support services, the California Administrative Code 
states '(1973, Title V, Section 55335): "A student enrol led in [a coordinated 
instruction systems course'] should have the same privileges on and off that • 
campus as a stu(^lent enrolled in any other course offered by that campus." 
The Commission interprets this to mean that . students who are enrolled in 
the courses offered by the New Dimensions institutes should have the same 
services available to them as a student who is enrolled on one of the 
campuses of the District. This offers the Office of Student Services a 
great challenge: How can services , such as counsel ing, fj^antial aid, 
veterans programs, student activities, etc., be provided^o non-traditional 
students enrolled in the kinds of programs described in Chapter V? This 
should be the -primary consideration in the planning for the student services 
of the new college. 

\ I ■ 
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An important area of student service is the admission, registration, ^ ^ 
credit evaluation and records functions of a cbllege. While this is cuf- 
rently being provided by City College for both the ITV and Overseas Programs, 
the new Office of Student Services would have to develop the full capability 
to handle these procedures for all of the credit programs of the new /college. 
This would not only be a matter of duplicating the kinds of services^cur- ' 
rently provided by the other col leges -but would require ttie development of 
new ways to serve the non-traditional students and programs of the new 
college. ^ 



Certificatio n of Experi ence 

/ The Rep ort of the Joint CoinTiittee of tne Master Plan for Htgher Education 
Observed 0973, pp. 54,^6)1 \ qj ^ ■ 



There are many ways of acquiring knowledg)^ and competencies besides 
attending college. It is wasteful of time and resources o€ indi- 
. viduals and the state to insist that persons who have acquif^ 
knowledge outside the classroom return to col lege to accumul^ 

academic credit hours for a de'gree There should be an agency 

which can evaluate their extra-mural learning, including work 
experience, and award a degree when the. requisite knowledge is 
attained. 

The Office of Student Services would work with the Institute for 
Individual Programs to develop methods by which to determine how knowledge 
and ski>lf gained outside of formal instruction can be evaluated find the ' 
appropriate degree-credit awarded. The experience through which these 
were acquired may include paid or volunteer work, military service, , 
community work, etc. Currently, such validation services are being per- 
formed by the New Yprk College Proficiency Examination Program, the 
College-Level Examination Program (CLEP), the Office on Educational Credit 
of the American Council of Education, and the Coofierative Assessment of 
Experiential Learning (CAEL) project. The New Dimensions college would 
perform an important service for the residents of this District by 
establishing such an opportunity for; receiving community-col lege-^level ' 
credit. (For a full discussion of this subject, see Postsecondary Alter- 
natives , j)p . 1 01 - 1 09 . ) 

T^ith the increasing interest in the needs of citizens, expecially 
minority groups, for educational information, counseling and referral ser- 
vices, the Office of Student Services would generally operate these services 
in conjunction with other qi^nmunity colleges and univers^jjes throughout 
thi5 rijgion and special funding from the state and federal governments 
Should be sought to support such services. * • . - ^ 
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RECOt^ENDATION NINE: To provide information and counseling 
to all those who inquire^ to provide student services to stu-- 
dents of the neio college and to certify for credit experience 
gained outside formal education j the Commission recommends 
the creation of an Office of Student Services as a service 
unit of the New Dimensions college. Sucli services should be 
conducted^ whenever possible ^ in cooperation with otheP post-- 
secondary institutions and special funding for these services 
will be sought: 



Office of Administrative Services 



This office win combine tTO functions of research, planning, and 
special funding with the usual business services of a college, such as 
budgeting, accounting, facilities, payroll, and purchasing. 

Planning and Research ^ , . . 

The New Dimensions college would have a great need, for ijiformation 
and data to assist in planning and organizing effective programs and ser- 
vices.^ Research wou^d be conducted about potential clienteles and-the 
programs to serve thfem, including demographic, needs, and evaluation 
studies. Questions which must be answered for the institutes and offices 
of the college are the follDwing: . ' . 

1. Who and where are the potential students?- ^ 

2. What are their educational needs? 

3. ^ How can these needs be best served^ 

4. How can the potential clientele be most effectively reached 
to inform them of the availability of the programs? 

5. How effective are the programs and services? 

6. How can their effectiveness be improved? 

Planning and research for the njsw college would be coordinated closely 
with the District Office of.^Educational Research, and Analysis and the research 
personnel at other colleges. Whenever pct^sible, the studies would be con- 
ducted'jointly wtth these other uilUs to' provide the most accurate and complete 
data at the least possible cost. ' , 
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The planning and research staff would also work closely with the 
other New Dimensions units and tfie permanent xommissi on to determine tf)e 
re§iear«h needs and to assure that the' information contributes to suc- 
cessful and efficient operations within the overall policies and planning 
for the. New Dimensions college. 

» . • ft 1 

The nature of the programs to be offered by, the New Dimensions coJlege 
would provide both an exceptional need and an exceptional opportuni ty tbv 
secure 'soecial funding from private and governmental sources. Federal anc 
State agencies are requiring greater coordination of programs between the 
various institutions tliat serve a fnetropol i tan area. Private foundations 
are becnining increasingly interested in projects that provide for community 
education. y 

The special fividing staff will need to seek out and to carefully deter- 
mine the specific requirements of potential Sources for foundation and 
qoverninenf fundi.nq. This would be accomplished both acti'vely and rea^tively: 
determining possible funding sources for the programs that the institutes 
plan to ini.tiate, as well as identifying the orogram interests of funding 
agencies and foundations andj'jorkinq with the appropriate institutes to 
'decide whether such funding opportunities .are appropriate to the plans 
and priorities of the New Dimensions college. 

Other Business Services « ° 

The Office of Administrative Services will have the responsibility to 
provide the regular busines's service functions required by any college. But 

^as d-.he experience of the colleges with outreach programs has shown, th^ log- 

^ istual problems associated with widely separated • locations are complicated 
and unforeseen because they are not.- the ones normally encountered on campuses 

. The selection of facilities and a^-ran^ing for the lease or donation of space 
would be a major assignment for this office. Payroll and persdnnel procedures 
would ne^ed to be- developed for the new ways of offering, programs' and services. 

. A different approach to budgeting would be required for an institution that 
relies heavily. on contract and special funding. 

In summary, the Office of Administra'ti ve Services will need to develop 
new techniV]ues„(for business services, Justus the other units will be 
developinq'.newappi^o^ches to 'their responsibilities. 
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RECOm^ElWATION TEN: To provide the planning^ research^- fecial ^ 
funding J and b'uGineqQ servioeo for the new college^ the Commiasion 
reoormenda the oreatfon of an'Offioe of Vdminial:rative Services 
as one of the service units, of the liew^yimensions college. 



Office of Media Services 



The term "media" is often interpreted as meaning the new "electronic 
media,:' but as used here it refers tio the full, range of both print and 
electronic services. This office would prbvide editorial, graphic atrts, 
media development and production management services. While such services 
are used by all^the colleges, the nature of the programs and services of 
the New Dimensions college will require their utilization to an even < ^ . . 
greater extent, ' • 

Editorial Services • ^ 

Regardless of how 'extensively visual communication is "usetl , education 
will continue to rely on the written'word— whether it is intended to be 
printed or spoken. The Office of Media Services would assist the other 
units -of the New Dimensions college with the writing and editing of verbal 
communications. Information a^bout programs would be provided through news 
releases, public service announcements for the broadcast media^ublications, 
posters, display materials, etc. In addition, the Institutei^ Overseas.^ 
Individual, and Cooperative Programs would develop considev^le amounts 
of instructional material's in ,th#form of outlines, syllabi, reprints and 
possibly even texts for the new apprpach^s to education. The Institute for 
Community Programs would have a great need for publications in the form of 
promotional materials; programs for meetings and performances, and (/irectones 
and other materials that guide users to the services of the college)^. Scripts 
would be written for audio-visual persentations and for the instr^jc^tional and 
community use of radio and television. j 

graphic Arts Services * " 

Many(Of the above projects* would rely not only on the verbal/ message, 
-out would combine this with effective visual communication^. A full range 
of design and illustration services would be required to present 'this infor- 
mation effectively and professionally. In addition, even when tfjie message 
is essentially verbqj, the skills of a graphic artist are required to design 
and write specifications for an attractive and useful publtcatiorf. 
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Media Development Services . . • . 

• ' — \ <» ; ■ ' • 

The programs of the New Dimensions college would 'require broad media 
development capabilities for film, video and audio production. .In addition, 
media development carried dut 'cooperatively with the other District colleiges ' 
would be Bn important function. . 1 . [ 

At each of the college^ / instructors have c)feve1o])ed me^dia rflaterial 
designed fur their specif ic classes and methods of delivery. Some- groups 
on each campus ha^ve^created libraries from which materials may be selected 
and organised for th^ participating instructors. Two ^factors have dis- 
. 'cduraqed inter-campus exchange of these material s--inddequate funding fpr \ 
. materials developed, on one campus to be replicated on another and occa- 
sional overspecial ization of materials. * , 

Tire Commission envisions the development of materials as an integral 
•^rL^ M nP''^"^^ individualized instruction.'^ The unique positiorf 
of the New Dimensions educational^.enti ty would make it an ideal "inter-* 
. campus development centef, especially for individualized instructional 
materials with District-wide application. 

The Office of Media Serviees would not serve to centralize instrijttional 
developmerit at tjie expense of similar elements *at the other colleges of the 
Uistnct. However, it would augment and support them, -in its capacity as the 
designated laboratory for large-scale media development for District-ii^ide 
application. This practice woulxl be compatible with existing specialty 
des^ignations^(for example, the InstructionaT Media Committee has recommended 
the designation of various colleges as satellite centers for items of 
equipment vital to special programs^at the college, but which are also used 
tor other colleges because of the'experrse of attempting to duplicate expen- 
sive equipment ^items on each campus). h Mt: 

» ^Opportunities would be provided for fieeds assessment, development of / 
objectives and goals, research into the nature and- motivation of learning 
as well as for the actual .xlevelopment of instructional materials /to become 
ayailaMe for use at all colleges when preparatiorr and evaluatioi are com- 
pleted. The facility would augment and support similar effqrts at the 
existing colleges. Where members of an individual college have f reated a 
body of materials designed primarily for use on that campus, th/s unit would 
extend facilities and opportunities to those members, to adapt tlleir'' materials 
for District-wide applications. Jhe unit would also serve as a nexus for 
dissemination of materials prepared on the campuses of the District, both 
to the colleges and to other users. 

Pmductjjo^^ 

No matter how extensive the equipment and services of the-Office of 
Media Servi^pes might become dn the future, tP^re would always be the need 
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to develop materials cooperatively with other institutions. and^ possibly, 
with commercial producers. In addition, it would. not be practical for cer- 
tain services, such as elaborate color printing and major television and / 
film production^ to be provided by the "in-house" production staff and . • 
facilities. But writing specifications and working wi th^^oiftside producers 
and other institutions is^ a process that requires cons iderable-knowl edge 
and, experience. "To assist with this, the Office. of Media Services would 
provide production m'anagement services to, the units of the New Dimensions 
college, as well as colleges that require such s6rvi:ces. 

. REC0t'f4ENDATI0N ELEVEN: To provide both print and eleatronio 
media oerviado for the programc and aerviae^ of the new qollege^ - 
ao well aa to prpvide cpeaialised oerviceo to the other oolVegeG^ 
for the produQtion of insfiruetional medidj the ContmisGion reaom- 
mends the creation of an Offipe of Media Servieeo aa one of the 
derviae unite of the New DimenGiona oo%lege^ incorporating the 
existing Media Development Center of the Diotrict Office of- 
Inatruetional Development into thio new office. ^ 
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CHAPTER VM 
FURTHER ^TUDY AND DETAILED pLaNNING 



While the point has been marde previously, it is worth repeating, 
because it is central to the recommendations made in this chapter: 
thisi report does^ not atterript to provide final and complete answers to 
the questions that assigned by the Chancellor to 'the Commission ; 
for its studyand recommendations. The purpose 'of the present chapteV 
is to compile the quest icas that still need to be answered and to make 
recommendations for further study *and for detailed planning. 



" Ngeds Assessment 

One of the greatest problems--and therefor^* one ;of the greatest 
strengths--of ^the current study is that it is the first time that the 
unm^t educa'tional needs .of the total Los'Angeles Community College District 
have received a systematic study. District-wide, .long-range planning has 
been approached from the viewpoint of the individual cql leges--not the 
District as a whole. - Examples are the study of the North- San Fernando Valley 
which led to the creation of Mission CoTlege, the study cf Burbank by Valley 
College and the study of the Eagle Rock area by City College. The Commis- 
sion has not been able to discover that the needs of the total -District 
Ijave eveip' teen systematically explored. Some of tf}jg basic research mechan- 
isms are in place. The Geosystems project developed by the Office of . 
Educational Research and Analysis offers a good starting point for general 
research that is not related to the interests or requirements of a specific 
cpllege. The map which appears on page 15 was developed through the data 
provided by the -Gebsystems. Certainly* this map i-s, as we have stated 
previously, only indicative. Much further-analysis needs to be done before 
definitive educational conclusions can be drawn from the data. And such 
furyier analysis should be undertaken, usinjg the fall, 1975, enrollment 
data which is now available. ^^^^ ^ ^ 

Such a needs analysis should not be concerned only^with the specific 
information that is required for the planning of a New dimensions institu-' 
tion, but should be broader and more comprehensive in scope. The map seems • 
to imply that withjn our District there is an educational heartland which 
centers on our college campuses. Generally, this primary service area-- 
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serving greater than 2 ^)ercent of the population of census tracts--does not ^ 
> extend farther than -three to five miles from the location of thjs colleges. 
Outside this limited zone there are'great expanses of census tracts where 
less than 2 percent of the population is attending any of our colleges or 
tjieir outreach locations. The conK:lusion might be drawn that no New Dimen- 
sions-college, regardl^s of how extensive Its programa^and offerings, would 
be sufficient to serve these areas. Presumably this wi^l be possible only-, 
if the present outreach locations are extended greatly, and some areas may 
require more extensive college "centers." Certainly, a great deaT more 
analysis is necessary and should be' uridertaken in any District-wide needs 
* assessment. The outcome will affect the? planning of the existing nine 
colleges as well as the New Dimensions college, though it may be decided 
that in certain cases a District-wide coordinating and cooperative institu-- 
tion should deve^lop these "centers," rather than any particular col 1 ege.' ^ 

The Cq^nmission recommends that a tnajor research study should be'undec- 
.taken. \ This study should combine both statistical analysis of the 
socio-economic data available through the U'.S. Census Bureau as well as ^ 
the enrollment and geographical data which provide/ i nformation- about our 
students and where they live as of fall, 1975-7^th of Avhich can be com- 
bined and compared through the existing Geosystems.* In addition, information 
on District residents who are not currently students should be^gathered 
through the util ization. of survey techniques. ' * ' 

Following a^e some of the aspects of such a Djstrict-wide needs ^ 
assessment: ' 



1 



3. 



A complete study of the "current state of .the art" should 
be made. What kinds of analyses and surveys are being 
utilized by other community college districts and other 
pubVic educational institutions that serve an identified 
gergraphical area>? jfie community colleges in Florida, for 
example, are mandated by state law^ x;onduct needs assess- 
ments as a part of their planning, procfess* and sh6uld be 
able to ^hare valuable experience.^ 

Research projects such as that carried on by the Educational 
Testing Service, at Berkeley for the California State Legis- 
lature should be studied to determine what information 
already exists.. Especially pertinent are the detailied' 
studiesy^ of Central Los Angeles' and Chat'sworth-Northridge, 
which were cdnducted by ETS. Infoj/hatloh about these 
studies has already been requested by the Commission., 

The study sjiould be conducted as part 'of the total Di strict- 
wide, long-range planning process, to determine what unmet 
needs exist throughout the District. Besides determining 
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the needs for credit cburses, the study should ii^clude 
an of the kinds of services^ that ar;*e provided by our 
District coll^eges (including the New Dimensions college), 
such as information and referral services, community 
services programs, etc. " Of course, Sn important elerfelit 
of such a study would be to provide information whicr will 
be helpful in determining which of the required programs 
and services cou>d be best provided by the New Dimensions 
^college. 

A comparison study with the community college districts In 
Los Angeles County should be conducted to determine how ' . 
effectively our own District residents are being^ served. 
When such districts are serving an appreciably hjgher 
percentage of their populations, a determination should 
be made of what socio-economic factors, as well as what 
educatiorfal service factors, are involved. For/example, 
if District A 1^ serving twice the percentage of the. > 
population thatTACCD is serving, what are the reasons 
for this difference? Such a study might be carried out 
in corrjurTction withfthe research, off ice of the County 
Superintendent of Schools, 

An extensive study of the students currently enrolled in our 
District colleges should be made. It should be designed to 
answer questions' such as: Why do students tend to live near 
the colleges {are they sufficiently mobile and is proximity 
to a college enough of a factor that our students move to 
a location near the col lege)?/ What other factors are sig- 
nificant, such as where parents live, where students work^ 
etc? What are the socio-economic factors In census tracts 
that contribute a high percentage of students to LACCD coj- 
leges compared to those for tracts where a low percentage 
attend? What influence does 'transferring out of LACCD to 
neighboring districts have (for example, those census tracts, 
which are near thfe Santa Moriica District)? ... 

Because the programs of the New Dimensions college will serve 
employers, institutions and professional and occupational 
groups, as well as individuals, some assessment of these needs 
(should be made- <The dat^C gathered by the Government Education 
Center on the needs of goverfimental agencies can serve as a 
basis, but methods for determininci the, needs of hon-goyernmenta-l 
organizations will have to be developed,. 
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^ RECi%mmATION Twelve: ^To^ provide further information on ■ 
the needs and tnt^r^sts of the renid^'nts of .the rxntrict ' 
and ta determine hni^) f'ffe<>tit)cl}j this- Dir.tr iot ib nr^vinr^^^ 
. . itir population hij comparison wHh appropHate districts ^ 
the Connission rp.cjormends that an extensive arid detailed 
* needs asQCGOment of th*^ Log Angelas Cormimitij College Dio- ' 
. trirft ahould he undertaken. . 

•I 

Methodological Effectiveness . - . — . 

. A constant source of faculty concern and cjiticisin--and one closely ^ 
related to the accredi tatiop question--has been the- validity and effective- 
ness of the various non-traditional methods of providing educational progLrams 
and services. Following are examples: 

A faculty nierriber told of his experience teachi ng. courses by ^. 

conducted travel tours and of his interest in the District ^ 
offering such courses, but he expressed complete opposition 

to teaching classes by telephone^ ' 

An instructor, who i^ currently teaching sections of a course ' ' 
both in a class room. and by a telephone hookup to several loca- 
tions, told 'Of the problems of telephone instruction but said 
that its success depended on the teacher--and that telephone 
courses had some advantages ove'r the classroom approach. - 

With the numerous examples of colleges using "and ^continuing to use 
varioi^ methods of delivery,, these new methods cannot be so.easjly discounted. 
No doubt certa.in courses lend themselves to certain tec+iniques better than 
others, and some courses^lend themselves to certai/n methods not at all. 
By now, colleges and universities have had a great de^l of experience with 
these techniques, and this should be explored and utilized in the planning 
of^the New Dimensions institutes. The question is a abroad and continuing 
onp and is not likely to be answered concliimvely before, during, or after 
the establishment of a New Dimensions colleger but the Commission //ould 
recommend th^t' some extensive ap.d detailed studies should be made about 
the effectiveness of the various techniques. It is easy enough'to stat^ 
categorically that a certain method of delivery does no<^w6rk. It is/a 
more involved assignment* to determine who has been using ''the techniqui 
for which cburses and what is the best way to utilize it in order to 
achievem^imum results. It is almost an educational truism that nearly 
any "educational' tecKnique--even the tradi tion-'honored lecture-dijscgssion ' 
method-^can fail when irsed by an instructor who is determined that it will * 
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not work,' ^The/job of , the New Dimensions college \s to use methods that 
qan and have sbcceeded. elsewhere by instructors who are determinedt that 
they can work if properly applied and who are enthusiastic about achieving 
success with jthem, ' . * ' 

:^ ' ' . . '\ V *• ■ - ■ ^ • ' ■■ ^ 

^. ■ .. : ' ■ . • . • , 

RECOMMENDATION THIRTEEN: To deterwtne which methoda^of deliv-- ^ \ 
erin^ non^traditioml eduQationak programs §nd serviaes for . 
the new ootlege will be moat valid and effective and to leajm 
I how this eon' b4 achieved^ the CDrmission recommends that, a 

/ ' \ detailed Bttidy of methodologiccui effectiveness should be 

. undertaken that will assist ioith the development of the pro^" 

grams and services of the New Dimensions college. 



\^ Admi n i s t y a t i o n 



.The organization and budget rejCormiendations included iji Chapter IV are 
• admittedly broad; 'general outlines. In order for a new college lo begin 
operations on July 1, 1976,^ considerable detailed planning needs to be 
undertaken. As described in Chapter V, the institutes generallv will not 
be entirely new organizational structures. Each of them, v(ith the exception 
of the Institute for Community Programs, will have an alrea^ly existing trnit 
of the District offi^ces which wiH serv^ as a core for the new ins'titute. 
StilU this offars the problem of how these core Units are ^ have their 
area of responsibility expanded and how' they are to function within the new 
college framework so that whrat is created is a new, viable institution— 
jiot merely a cpmposite of existing operations. Jn addition, the; administra- 
tion for the new college and the three service offices (with the* exception 
of the Office of Media Services) will be entirely new, f^ollowing are the 
kinds of detailed management and budget' planning that will be required, 

1, Fqr each ofvthe redommended units, a detailed staffing 
and operations plan would be developefdi \ 

. ^ 2. If new-€ertificated and classified positions are to be 
established, class descriptions would be v(rTt:ten and the 
^ necessary review and approval procedures followed. 

3, A detailed budget would be developed in accordance with 
the District's budget pfrocedure and schedule. 
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4. The facilities to house the new college, includinq- the 
/administrative and service .center, would be plann°ed"and 

leased; and procedures and criteria would be developed 
for securing contributions. of and leasing facilities for 
the programs of the college. ^ 

5. Because the Npw Dimensisns college would be assuming some 
major responsibil ittes and,' in certain cases, taking over 
whole units that- are currently located in other organiza- 
tions, tf}e management and budget planning would also deal 
w.ith the ef/ects" these chanqes will have on the other'' ' 
organizations. 



^, pi'- inda rtiova dcta^Ud plana f,<p 

th>- .■^t.'il'loalitnent and operation of the h,3U noUpip and for 

a.tr..n^^tPaf fw mit.i^ aff 't.-d hn.^hn ovqayii v!aHonal 
.•/w.';.%-.'5_, th,^.Cormi\%'.:.'n .rcc'.->rp«.-ydc thai a <Lf.iih>d "lanaaMit 

r-iij 4..-.J.'f iLiti i-Jii'u/d hr .V".,/, /, f),, /;/>;., / '/m, ■>..; /•*',,;.', 



Per-sonnel 



nni T*'^'""'^^- i-^Porta^t element of any organization is people. The person-/ 
of J.i' '""^ Planning-for the new college should includ^ a determiftatiS/ 
JL^^'"'? r^^"""^"^ ^l-^eady available within the District toTlan 
and-^m^Wnt the programs and services of the new college, what methods 
of staffing and further professional development are reguired and what 
f^rS."?!'''^' and programs should- b6 examined and evaluated because of 
tlie effect the new college Will have on the District. 

# 

The Commission believes that the Los Angeles Community College District 
IS particularly well endowed in human resoQrces. This include certifcated 
personnel who are ^not only high.ly qualified and experienced wi4 %spea to 
traditional education- but also those who have a wide range of experience in 
and knowjedqe of many forms of non-traditional prooranis and se^Jices Abun- 
dant evidence 0' this fact was provided through th^ scores of^Jpli cat ions 
received .for th positions on the .Commission on New Dimensions ^Any New 
Dimensions, in- .tution for the- District will rely helivily oa this reservoir 
of knowledge and experience. / rKbervoir 

The Commission recommenfds that a systematic inventory or survey of the 
human resources that arejii;i(i lable within the District should be conducted 



This inventory woq^Td include such information as ecffilcatiQni experience in 
instruction, cou(i§eling, writing, speaking, performing, designing and . 
perparing learning resource materials, and special projects and as'signirfents; 
organization memberships and activities; talents and skills; anci- teaching, 
research, and speaking topics wSicb-are pt interest. - • 

I In addition tQ prcfviding reformation about the availabil i ty of instruc- 
*tors and counselors for part- and full-time assignments, this survey would 
serve as a ba'sis for recruiting personnel for special projects,' such as 
teaching non-'tredtt courses i leadinjg discussion groups, preparing educational 
materials, providing leadership for professional and staff d^welopmfent, 
speaking, performing for c/Jmmunity programs, appearing on or being inter- 
viewed for the broadcast n(edia,. etc. 

This is a project that would require careful pTannirlg and coordination 
so that it would provide the informatiorr that is needed. • It should provide 
not only information about the faculty's capabilities- but also some in4ica- 
tion of the interest and willingness to apply these capabilities to the 
programs of the New D-imensions college. • * 

In addition, in those areas where the faculty does n6t,.now possess 
sufficient background and experience, professional development programs 
would need to be plannfed to hjelp develop the necessary skills and 
knowledge. In, this way, the staff for the New Dimensions programs and 
services could be recruited from among easting certificated personnel 
to the extent that they would be" interested in participating. Methods of 
recruiting and eva-luatiflg, the faculty and staff for the new^college wguld 
need to be developed. , 

Because the new college would require hot only permanent full-time 
faculty but will. also rely heavily on tepiporary full- and part^ime instruc- 
tors, counselors, and others, new personnel procedures, and arrangements may 
need to be developed. For example, wouia faculty who are on assignment to 
the new institution be replaced by substitutes, or would there be enough 
fluidity in the District-wide personnel situation to allow voluntary temporary 
reass.ignments between colleges? While the basic principles regarding per-^ 
sotinel have been stated .in Chapter IV, this is a matter that will r^^quire 
further study and planning. 




mcOimmkTIOtl fifteen: Yo prlvido a qualified and effective 
faoiilty and ptaff for the new holleffc without diovuption of 
the pvogvamo at other" oollegeOy the rommioaion veaormendG 
that a ourveij of human rpQOUvaeo and a plrzn for otaff Qeleo- 
tion and development fop the New Dimenoiono college^ ao well 
aQ an ^ examination €(nd evaluation of aurrent pevoonnel pol-^ 
iciec and proviaiona ^ aJwuld he undertaken. 



I Community Participation ' ' • 

One important element which has befen absent up to this' point--not^ 
from consideration by th^ Commissifin but from active, participation in^ 
the process— has be^n the cbmjnunity: th„e people for whom all of thfe 
planning was undertaken in the first place. As described. inrChapter IV," 
the community is expected to play an active role in the work of the new 
colleqe--providing prospec^ve students;, contributing facil-iti'es, materials, 
Ideas and money, and -servi on advisory, comnittees. Perhaps .the community 
•should now be invited to participate in the decision-making an*d planning 
pro<^sses for the "new college'. Consideration should be given to the pos- 
sibility or creating a citizens' advisory committee to review 'the recom- 
mendations of the Commission and to. let their thoughts and proposals be 
heard. It would be especially valuable. to have those groups represented 
which would be expected to -participate in the programs of the New Dimen- 
sions col lege--representatives of government agencies, corporations and — 
other private employers, professional and occupational groups, community 
agencies a-nd services, libraries, unions , chamben 'of commerce, etc. 

^'"^^t the same time, further consideration should Ije given to the kind 
of organizatironal structure that should be developed to provide a continuing 
role for 'the community in the work of the new college. 



Hr:''r'^:Xf:!^jl^rrjj :;iXTF.En: T'"> pr'nyidc for fhr pai^ii/u'patian of 

-I, '"r^.'-N.)"^ rr.-* f>mr>hb that r^' »}r. 'ilfnif Ic'^y^ ^'^putfl be given ^ 
* v'l 7 i^f a ni't.yr.onr' adrfr^^Y^u oc^m^iif f'^(i\ and further 

^r4dj r.h^uLl tu' 'jfiiryt'^tr th>? Inyid r,f n>i^,jotyi;7 ( r^dnination 

r:ianf:iat that u'>i ll ini>' d. vr the normiodti^ij zn tho work ■ 

ind { r ^jramr. of fju^ th^w Dimcnainna Crilltiqn ' 

* * 



' Several hundred copies of the Commission's "Summary Recommendations" 
were distributed to facQlty members, employee organizations* and the District 
Academic Senate. Many meetings have been held to discuss the New Dimensions 
programs services and the preliminary recommendations of the Commission'. 
f-See Appendix H.) Some faculty members have suggested that the Commission 
should not complete this report until further studies' and more detailed 
planning could be comple^d, but the "Summary Recommendations" did not present 
a full and balanced picture of the study, thought, and del iberations--nor the 



complete reconinendations--of the Commission- The present report; is the 
Coflfwfssion's ef/ort to provide this" more complete presentation- 

Still, the debate, the questioning, the participatW by faculty and 
staff in the decision-making, anrl planning, processes should continue- The 
Commission has^ produced thi^ report as one contribution to the dialogue. 
In order that the report ,c^™ia^ this role, it should be printed Jn quan- 
tity an?l distributed widelyiwhe]^ members encourage this exchange 
of views and hope ^o continuF^ to'^nave the opportunity to discuss the ideas 
and recommendations contained in this repor4:^with all elements of the 
District "family." ' 



RECOmsmATIOti SEVENTEEN :^ To provide for a full diotHbution 
of the ideac and reaorni^ndaHono of the Canrnisoion and to 
encourage and oeourd the reactions and 'BU^geotiona of all 
elemante of the Diot^rij^t, the Cormrieeij^n r.ecormende that thip, 
report ahould be publiohed and made available to faoOH^, 
adminiotratioHy otaffj and mcmberq. of tiie Board of TxmBteeG. ' 
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. Ttie pT^ececfing chapters support /he foil owir»g •conclusions 



1* 



A 1arge'mult1-\5^unl^-G^l'tege district-seK^vitig a 
, ^ , metropoli tan' .area must provide Educational progrSins 
J •' highly, cooperative ^ihd we^V^oordi nated distHct^ ■ 

• basis-'as Veil" 'as through separ9t^<:alleges whichp 
' - ' * by' their essential nature, serve l-fmit^a areas w- 
" that district. • ' ' 

* 2. fhe"planning and implementation of such d1stri«it«wide 
y ^ '-.proVaniS a^tJ serviced must be carried out OTi a. well 
r .coordinated and highly cooperative basis through the 

I establishment of a new coll egiatejnstituti on, - / 

„ J • . ., , • . , ^ . , I. 

i' ^ The 4?lanning and- implementation of a new brgani,zation, where ttieife are 
few^ precert'dents elsewhere and none within our District, Involve the 'ancient 
diletima of /the ohicken and the egg— which comes first? Shoaidjll of the" 
detailed. study and planning for the new olrgaYiization precede tntL deci sion^ 
• on what Mnd of iwstitution to have and exactly .what' organization will be 
most effective for it? Or should the'basic decision—the creation of a 



new collegiate institution— be 'determined fiitst, "With the det/ailed research 
on and pi annin^Vf-fts. programs, services ahd organization, to follow? 

The Commiission does not have the final answer to that questiort, , 
recognizing that eventually these. mfftters must be determined by the Chan- 
cellor and -the Board of Trustees, not the Commission. But it does have 
an observattoq: ' the Chancellor andsthe Board of Trustees will never, be able 
'to make g'ny decision abdut any new program. or organizationa-l structure if 
they wait until ^all of the studies are completed,, until every aspect of the 
project i5 planned down to the finest "detail , In observing thisr the Com- 
mission does not suggest that all of the necessary planning for a New Dimen- 
sions college has yet been completed— indeed, six major recommendati-ons for 
further study and detailed pflaqning are included, in the preceding chapter. 
But the present chapter, is an attempt to show how planning and implementation 
can and should proceed at the same time,-.J[See Figure 9.') 



are 



Thp r^comft^ndations for implementation contained in the present chapter 
based. bn the following conclusions: . , ' . 



Neither organizational model one: 
District offices" noV* modjel two: 



"decentrayized within the 
'decentralized to the 
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Figure 9 
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existing Colleges'* are acpep.tabte or practicaT. TJrey ^ 
/jeprasent ^he present and the previous* organizational 
^ . gtrueture^S'/ • . ; ^ 

\. ' ' ' . : " ■ ^ 

. . 2. By July 1, 3-976> one or-tfie other of the following organ- 
> iz^tional stuctwres should b'e effected-"mddel three: . 
"ceniralized withl/i the District officeSi" perhaps as , 
j;^ . an Interim phase, leadlingjto the eventual creation of ' 
' a*jiew colliege; or the recbmm^ntied model: ' "a new college." 

^ 3. the furlher 'study ancj detailed planning recoipmendefy- i^ , ; 

Chapter VI I. should proceed immediately and can be used 
• r>>^^ ^as a part of the^proce's^ for deciding Between moxJel-^hree 

^.V. and the recommendled models They caj} be considered as ^ 
' . part 'of ttie injplemeijtati on process for either of these* 

• , \ £wo'models. . ^ ^ , , ^ . -i 

' The section? that follow describe '^he ways in which the further study 
^in4 detailed planning can be carried out as a part of the implementation and 
decllsi on-making processes. The- first method would be to utilize the services 
,of" external consultants; the second would expand the staff of the present 
Commission, as well as to rely on the services of the District administration; 
the third would use the staff of the New Dimensions college after It has 
beefi ..created; .and the fourth would combine these approaches • 



External Consultants • 

The use of a group of cansultants whose work was organized and coor- 
dinated by a single educational agency was the approach" taken by the Joint 
Committee on Postsecondary Education of the California State Legislature 
"for studying and testing the feasibility of a university without walls in , 
the state of California" ( Postsecondary Alternatives , p. 2). The Jolnt^ 
Committee reque'^sted proposals for the study and from among those received i 
selected the one from the Educational Testing Service (ETS) at Berkeley. \ 
The study was directed by a research psychologist on the staff of tTS, with 
the assistance of other staff members and a group of scholar^ who joined 
the research group as subcontractors. As demonstrated by the several 
r^erences. In this report to their study, Postsecondary Alttrnatives , the 
Commission has been most impressed with the way in which this research was 
conduc.ted. 

A'-similar approach might be used to test the need, ^design, and feas- 
ibility of a communlty-coUege-without-walls for the LACCD. The CommissiorT' 
could request proposals and several agenctes, such as-^ttoe ETS at Berkeley 



/ 



. a'nd the Center for the 'study of Community Colleges" at UCLA,= 'irrTght have' an 
. interes't in making propos,als.' The Commission and i-ts staff would then 
/.Work -with the selected organization to conduct the studies and 'the detailed 
planriing specified i n /Chapter VU. 

E xpanded Commission Staff \ ' ~ 

0 , ■ ■ , ^ " 

-Another approach would be to expand the staff of the Commission and to 

• draw fteavily on* the services and exoertise of ther District offices; espe- 
'cially TihG^Division of Educational Planning and Development and the Division - 
-of Busin^i^ Services. While this method might seem to be ^he*«bvioiis one 

to fo'llow, it Ijas some limitatidns and considerations that are not immediately^ 
afJparerit.. For one thing, art objective evafuation is difficult to achieve by 
using this approach. For-example,* it is conceivable that a Winagement or 
methodological study could develop information that is, in some way critical 
of the way in which current progi^ams have been conducted and would recom- 
mend a rather extensive reoganization of the units involved; Would the 
District Division of Educational Planning and Development be likely to 
arrive at such a conclusion? Or if .the staff of. the Comnijs ion came to 
such a conclusion, would they be accused of "having an ax to grind" in 
their evaluations- of how other administrative units have functioned? (Of 
cotirse, consultants must be selected carefully because they also can havie 
"axes'to" grind. "W '\ ^ • ' . - ' 

Additionally, the District offices and the staff to be added -by the 
.Commission may not have the necessary experience to pi'ovide some of the 
services. For example, public opinion surveyipg^ woi-ld probably have to 
be performed on a contracfbasis, regardless of the approach -taken. 

- Another consideration with an "in-house" approach is cost savings, 
.but these can be- deceptive. Th'e' Commission found that its curren-t S'taff, 
comprised of a director and a secretary, was ^ble td provide basic loqis-» 
tical, editorial, and clericalservices. Some research was conductad, ■ ~ 
'primarily in the way of- providing documentary sources and securing infor- 
mation from the units of the District offices, but staff- time was not ■ / 
sufficient to (jo detailed and in-depth research and evaluation.' The Com- 
mission would recommend that a minimum of three professfonall -level staff 
members would be required to assist with this study during the second semes- 
ter, as follows: " . . • 

1. One certificated staff member with extensive experience in 

* ■ non-traditional educational programs. / • ' • . 

2. One ceriif located staff riiember wfth' extensive experience in 
providing non-traditional student services. 



A 
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* • 3'. One Gla'ssified staff meitiber with experience in management 

" ' and budget planning foV new projects • ^ ^ , 

* ■ * . ^ . . ^ • ■ ■ ■• . • ■ ^ ^ ' ■ - , . ■ (■ 

^ Addittonal clerical ajrid other staff assistance iftfould be required as * 

wefl/ * , ' . "''^''"^ 

' ^ . , _ • . •< « 

Another often overlooked expense is the time which would b^ required 

* for the staff members in Educatiojpal Planning and Development and Business 
Servcies to provide the necessary assistance. . , ' 



New Dimensions ^1^ Staff v 

That this approach is even suggested is further commentary on the basic . 
'^chicken and the egg" problem. Surely no approach that could be selected, 
woul^ he less likely to produce an objective study. But the^seeming weak- 
ness'Of this approach is also its greatest strength, because no plan, however 
sound and reasonable, is any better than those who are responsible*for car- 
rying ^it out. The more detailed the pre-planning is, the greater are ther, 
restrictions on those who must eventually being it to fruition^ There is ' 
no one perfect plan for the LACCD New ^Dimensions institution. There are 
a^multitude of possibilities, and the 'institituion that finally comes into 
being is going to be more dependent on the individuals who are chosen to 
provide its leadership, teach its courses, and staff its services than on 
aJl the' detailed pre-planning that can ever be undertaken. The most that 
any perliminary plan can hope to achieve is to insure that the basic con- . 
cept and tfte overall organizational structure are spund-. After that, the 
pe\^nnel who are selected |p work out the applications of that basic 
concept within the prescribed organizational structure will be the essential 
elements of the institution's destiny. 



; The Combination Approach ^ 

All three. of the above methods-. to implement the New' Dimensions institu- 
tion—to carry out the necessary studies and planning— have strengths and 
weaknesses. The obvious answer is to combine the three: to rely on outside 
consultants for those studies. and services which cannot be done most effec- 
tively by District personnel; to enlarge the Commission staff s'o that it 
can undertake, witfv^ the assistance of the District offices staff,' a major 
portion of the b^^ research and planning that muit be conducted before 
a new institution is initiated; and to leave to the faculty and adminlstra'- 
tors of the new institution those elements of the detailed planning that can 
be done best by the personnel vwho have the responsibility for the implemen-' 
tation of the New Dimensions programs and services. .\ ' . 
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BECOMMENDATION EIGHTEEff^ To begin the implementation of 
the New nmehsions aollege^ through the further studies 
and detailed planning already specified^ the - Commissiofi i 
recommends expanding the Commission staffs augmented through 
the utilization of external consultants for appropriate 
studies and plans, and leaving the final planning and study \ 
to the faculty. Commission and staff of the- new college. 
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APPLICATION 
COMMISSION ON NEW DIMENSIONS; 
DEADLINE: JUNE lli 19?5. 



Return to: Office of Educational Planning and Development, 



TmY'S DATE 



College Dis^ict, 2140 W. Olympic Blvd. Los Angtles, 90006 



Los Angeles Contnunity 



NAME (Hi ss . Mrs . , Ms . . Hr . , Dr . ) 
CURRENT POSITIONAJTLE I 
C0LLE6E "" ■ V.' ■ . 



RESIDENCE ADDRESS __ 

PLACE OF BIRTH 

EDUCATION: 

. Institution 



PHONE/EXT. 
CITY : 



PHONE 



BIRTHDATE 



Oeoree 



EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE: 
Dates 



Position Title 



Institution 



OTHER RELEVANT OCCUPATIONAL EXPERIENCE: 



EXPERIENCE WITH INNOVATIVE PROGRAMS Ifi INSTRUCTION, COUNSELING, LEARNING RESOUJ^CES. 
COMMUNITY SERVICES, ETC.: . 

» " i. 



.112 

(Sof! rfcversft side for description .of Commission and selection criteria.) 
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. APPLICATION • 

COHMISS.ION ON NEW.DIMENSIONS 
; . DEADLINE: JUNE 11. 1975 - 

* • . 

Certificated employees on the preparation Salary schedule may apply for membership on 
the Los Angeles Community College District Commission on New Dimensions. 

-ir *v " THE COMMISSION . 

The Commission will operate on the basis of a study commission. Its responsibilities are 
to study and make recommendations on the following: . * 

1. What are the current Jion-traditional^rograms and services provided by the colleges 
and the District offices? . 

12. ^lihdt educational programs and services^o the residents of our District need which 
X we are not currently providing and which are appropriate and feasible for us to 
/ provi4e? ^ ^ . ' 

3. 'What are the programs and services that are being provided by other community college 
districts and edugatijonal institutions that cMrtlerve as model^ and ex^ples--good 

. or bad— for our planning? v 't ' . . . - 

9, What programs and services should we be offering and what orgaJd^ational structure 
will be most effective for'our District in providing these additional educational 
programs, and serviices?,. . ' * . - 

The fipt responsibility of the Commission will be to plan and organize its work, through 
the use of task forces to study and make tentative proposals on thjB various aspects of 
J;he assignment. 

The Commission will prepare working papers on its findings and recommendations. These 
papeV's will then be reviewed and revised by the Commission and compiled intp a "Report 
of the Commission on New Dimensions." This report will, include specific recommendations 
on program, staff, budget, and organization. The report and recommendations will^ be 
reviewed by the Chancellor and, if endorsed by him, trartrsmitted to the Board of Trustees 
for their approval. 

CRITERIA FOR SELECTION 

The following criteria will be used in the selection of the four commission members: 

1. A. history of participation in non-traditional teaching, counseling and learning 
resources activities. * , 

2- A history of teaching, counseling and developing learni/ig resources for what can 
be termed the non-traditional students , 

1. A history of participation in the development of new 'courses and/or programs * within 
the college environment and/or outside. 

4. A history of participation in some levels of community contact .iind ^involvement. 

5. A history of employment In fields outsijde of college education. 

6. A'desire and commitment to be involved in a project such as the Commission on New 
^ > Dimensions. * • » * . 

Currently, el^ht members of the Commission have been appointed and they will serve as. 
the selectibn^ commi-ttee for the remaining four members. If you have any questions about 
the CommissNt)n or the selection of the four members, please contact one of these Gorri- 
missipn membeirs: 

Dr. Joseph Davis • Mr. Richard Hendricks, 

Southwest College, 757-9251 ext. '316 Valley College, 781-1200 e^t. 453 

Mr. Robb Edijiundson * - Mrs. Hope Hoi comb 

Harbor College, 835-0161 ext. 289 District Office, 380-6000 ext. 34/ 

Mr. Sidney Elm^n ^ Mr. Robert Mai in 

Pierce College, 347-0551 ext. 307 Trade-Terh College, r46-08Q0 ext. 

Dr. Stella Feuers , Mr. Jack Smith 

Piefce College, 347^0551 ext. 231 Harbor Col lege ,•835-0161 ext. 317 

(See reverse side for application form.) 
^ / -106 , 
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Append-ix B 

Los Angelfes Community Colleges ^ 

Administrative 'offices: 2140 West Ofympic Boulevard, Suite 310. Los Angeles, California 9^)000 • (213) 380-6000 

iu.AiuM»rTKi.sTEE» ^ ^ \ ^ Leslie Koltai, Chancellor ^ 

MONUOE F. RICHMAN, M,.D. i reside-nt ^ 

AiiTiirn H. BnoNsoN ^ ' % 

AIAniAN W. LA FOLLETTE ^ ^ , ^ * 

X WILLIAM OROTtCO, * ' - 

l(\Lp/rRlCriARDSON, Ph dJ' * ' . * 

KENNETH S. W ASHINGTON. Ph.D. ."''i 



July 25. 1975 



Dear^^C^mmission'von New Dimensions Applicant: 



We've been so«biifsy with our Commission assignment, we haven't had a chance unt:il 
) now 'to wrifa you about your application to serve on the Goimnisdion. 

.*v The response to our announcement 'irbout Comiiiissi9n membership ^^as overwhelming.. 

The selection process was .extremely difficult- because of the excellent qualifica- x. 
tions of all the applicants ^ The original eight Cotahission' members revi6\^ed each ^ 
application"and appl^ld a numerical rating. On. this basis, . the top-rated appli- 
cants were contacted as "to £h6ir ai(railab41ity for a summer asaigntent with, the -t ^ 
Commissioti. A3 a„rqsu^t of this 'careful"^ and thoughtful evaluation, the following 
, applicants were chOdferi to serve on the Comqiissioh: ' * , 

Helen Hay ea Assoc. .Professor of Anthropology L.A. City College 

David Moody Acting Supervisor, Learning Center L.A. Valley College 

. " ' Morton Tenenbaum Professor of English^ West L.A. College 

* " ^ *' ■ 

* George Wistreidlf Chairman, Life S^enCes » East L.A. College 

Because of the limited number of positions on the Commission and the large number of 
applicants', i-t was impossible to include everyone as a member of the Commission. 
But that does not miaan that you are not needed, Zo help with the work of t^e Com- 
^\ mission. We would like to ask ^that you provide us with your ideas and suggestions. 

1. During the summer, *while the Comm-t *=ision is working on the first draft of the 
• report, we would like to know what you think "the New DimeniTiiDns" to be 

offered on 6 District-wide basis should be. 

2. This fall, the first draft of the Commission report will be distributed through- 
out the D.ist;rict. We would like for you to give us your reactions to the report 

{ —your thoughts and recommendations dn the programs and organization that the' 

I Commission has developed during its study and deliberations this summer. 

We want you to know how much' we appreciate your interest in serving on the Commis- 
sion, and we hope we can reiy*on you to help us in the ways outlined above. 

Sincerely, 

THE COMMISSION ON NEW DIMENSIONS 
LEsmn 

, °EAST LOS ANGBLBS • LOS ANOELBQ CITY • HARBOR • PIJJRCE • 60l*THWB8T • .TRADE-TECHNICAL • VALLEY • wra? LOS AN0BLB8 
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. Biographies of the C6iiinisg.ion6rs 



JOSEPH S. DAVIS is Dean of Student Perst)nneT Services at L.A. Souths 
west. College. He joined LACCD in 1974, after serving as Dean of> Student- 
Personnel Services at Lincoln University in Jefferson City, Missouri, and 
in counseling positions at the University of Missoui*i and Louisiana's 
Southern University- Dr. Davis earned a B.A. in sociology from AV-k'ans as 
A.M. and N. Conege in'l956» an M.S. in educational administration and 
counseling from Indiana University in 1964, and a Ph.D. in counseling 
and student peissbnnel services at the University of Missouri in 1973. 
He has implemefited programs for encounter group counseling, behavior 
modification and rational -emotive psychotherapy, as well as developed 
.approaches to innovative counseling for minorities. i - 

, ROBg W. EDMUNDSON represents the American Federation of Teachers, 
College Guild, on the Commission and is an. Assistant Professor of Sociology 
at L.A. Harbor College. Before joining LACCD in 1972, he taught sociology 
"at Pasadena City and El Carfti no Colleges. Mr. EdniLindson 'Completed a B.A. 
in ]970\and an M.A.,inM971' in socialogy at California State U/iiversity at 
Fullertbn., In addii;ipn to teaching it HarborlCo^Tege, he serves as a»coun- 
.selor and has been involved in the development of a Carnegie Foundation 
grant proposal and in the -Outreach program^ 

, SIDNEY H.- ELMAN is a Professor of Political Science at L.A. Pierce 
College and Chairman of the District Academic Senate, which he represents 
on ,the Commission. He has previously been Chairman of the Pierce College ' 
Political Science Department and an Instructor in political science and 
history at .California State University— Northridge, L.A. City and Pierce 
Colleges. Mr. Elmah earned a B.A. in history/political science/English 
» in'1945 at U.C.L.A. and 'an M.A. in his'tory/pol itical science in 1950 at 
' ttie University of Southern California. In addition to teaching, he has 
participated on the Instructionlil Television Advisory Committee and "has 
served as a counselor at Pierce College and Van* Nuys High Schoql and as 
Chairman of the V.N. H.S. Social Science Department. 



STELLE K. FEUERS is the Assistant Dean of Community Services and 
Continuing Education at L.A. Pierce College. She held reading specialist 
positions' in both New York and California ,bef oris joinijg the faculty of • * 

L.A,P.C. as an Assistant Professor of Psychology in 1965. Dr. Feuers 
earned a B.S. .in sociology in 1949 and an M.S. in psychology in 1961 at 
The City College of New York. She received an Ed.D. in administration 
from U.C.L.A. in 1969. Dr. Feuers' teaching experience "encompasses ele- 
mentary, secondary, college, and graduate school. Slie has been director . 
/of a unified district's developmental . and remedial reading program, the 
/ coordinator of the Pierce College Audig-Visual and Learning Center, ar^ 
/ has served as a consultant to industry in addition to her experience in 
community services administra^^f^. She' was invited to visit the People's 
Republic of China as part of a delegation of 10 women in the spring of 1974. . 
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HEbEN E, HAYES, Vice-Chairman of the'Commission, is an Associate 
Professor of Anthropolo'gy at L.A. City Cqllege, where she has taught 
fqr the past ten years. She completed a B\A, (1963) and an M.A. (1969) 
in anthropology^ at the University of California st Los Angeles. Mi?s 
Hayes has developed tapes for City College's Learning Resource Center 
and an environmental studies course on the urban environment. She has 
also been actively involved with the Instructional Television program, 
serving an a course advisor, instructor, and member pf a course advisory 
dommittee. She has also been in charge of the on-campus, promotional 
program for ITV. ' \ ^ 



\ 




RICHARD HENDRICKS represents the Los Angeles .College Teachers Associa- 
tioYi on the Commission and is a Professor of Political Science at L.A. 
Valley College, wherehe has taught for the past 17 years* Mr. Hendricks " 
completed a B.A. (1946) and an M.A. (1948) in history at U.C.L.A. He * 
has served on many LACCD commi-ttees, dealing with such subjects/ as general 
education, institutional goals* block programs, and curricu'lum development, • 
and has participated in the Outreach program at Valley CoTl^g?. His ^jser-, • 
vice for the past several years on* local and state academic senates has 
given him a broad knowledge of the educational programs and organizational 
problems of the community colleges. ^ , 



HOPE M. HOLCSMB is LACCD's Director of Resource Development and Student^ 
Services. Sheg'oined the District in 1954 as an. Instructor df business 
education at L.A. Harbor College, where she later became Chairman of the 
Business Department. Before assuming her present position in 1972, Mrs. 
Holcomb held administrative positions at L.A. -City College. She earned a 
B.A. (1939) and an M.A. (1941) in economics at U.C.L.A. Her achievements 
with the District include the development of the Peer Counseling program 
at City College, the Senior Citizens Work-Study-Serve program, and the 
Mobile Advisement Centers. ^ ^ 




ROBERT S. MALIN represents the Califprrji^a Vocational Association on 
the Commission and serves as Coordinator (i^j^ Metals department at L.A. 
Trade-Teqhnical College. He Joined LACCtf 1^^1953 as ^Instructor in^ 
machine shop, tool arid die and related skills at Trade^echnical Colleige, 
where he ha* also served as a vocational counselor. Mr. Malin has had 
35' years of comprehensive industrial experience, serves as a state coor- 
dinator for vocational testing and as a consultant to industry on general 
chine work and numerical control and is a registered Professional 

•(SME). He is a professor in the LACCD, a league fellow of the 
League^r Innovation, past president of the local C.V. A. chapter, and 
is currently president of C.V. A. for the State of California. 
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DAVID A. MOODY., Chairman of tlje^ommisslon, is Chairman of the Speech.. 
Oepartment at L.A. Valley Gal lefgT Joining LACCD in 1959 as an Instructor 
in Speech at L.A. City College, he served as that college's Coordinator. of . 
Student of Activities, tay^Mt at West L.A. College, and during 1973-75 . 
served <as thC^^cUni^^S^^ of Valley College's Learning Center .^.He- 
earned a^A. and an M.A. (1957) in speech at Occidental College.. 
He has been extenstvely involved in multi-media instruction, co-authoring 
a U.S. history audio-visual series and heading a committee responsible 
for designing utilization of video tape recordings and closed circuit 
television at VJest L.A. College. 

JACK E. SMITH is Dean of Instruction at- L.A. Harbor College. He 
joined' LACCD in >963 as art Assistant .Dean of Instrustion at East L.A. College, 
where he 1-ater served as Dean of Evening and Summer Ses"sion and Dean of 
Instri/ction. Mfc. .Smith compTeted a B.A. (1948) and an M.A. ,(1949) fn 
economics ajl U,S.C. and is currently working on ah EdiD. 'in higher educa- 
tion -with Nova iini versity.. While at East L.A-. College^ -he established the 
Learning and Media Production' -Center and wrote the proposal for 'the first 
Extended Oppo.rtLmity Programs and Services grant received by the coll eQe. 
He is. currently serving' on. the California State Chancellor's Advisory . 
Committee on Instruction. 

, r ■ ' . ■ ' . ■ ■ . . ' 

MORTON A. TENENBAUM is a professor of 'English at West L.A. College. \ 
He has also taught at L.A. Pierce and Valley Colleges, beginning with LACCD 
in 1963. Mr. Tenenbaum 6'Ompleted a B.A. (1949) in .Engl ish/speech and an 
M.A. (1956) in Engli^sh at U.C.L.A. He served as Chairman of the Language 
Arts Devision, W.L.AiC. from 1969-75. and was the sponsor of all-college 
weekend retreats in T973-74 and of the Literary Festivals in 1970-74. 
He has also co-authored an Instrwjctiorial Development grant proposal for 
video linkage of campuses*. ^ 



GEORGE A. WISTREICH is Chairman of the Life Sciences Department at 
East L.A. C5 liege. He joined LACCD in 1961 as an Instructor of biological 
sciences at 0[st and has^also taught at U.C.L.A. and U.S.C. Dr. Wistreieh 
earned a B:A'. (1957) in bacteriology and an M.S. (1961) in infectious disealses 
at U.C.L.A. and received a Ph.D. in bacteriology (1969) f!rc>m U.S.C." H6 has " 
served as -li. consultant to industry and on several advisory groups including 
the East L.A. Health Manpower Consortium; the Executive Board of Last L.A. 
Health Systems, Inc.; the L.A. Coiinty School of Nursing Advisory Board} and 
the National Committee for Instruction of Microbiology in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools, as well as having authored articles, textbooks, and 
laboratory manuals. ' ; 
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lliWELO. ERICKSON is District Director of Public flTForn^ 
leave of aiypncewhile serving Director, Comnission on New Dimensions. - 
. He joined the ptstrict in 1973, lafter serving as Dean of Learjiing Resources 
at Penn Valley Community College and as Director of Media and Director of 
Community Relations for Metropolitan Junior College District in Kansas City, 
Missouri.'- He was also Associate Direc^tpr of Development and an Instructor) 
in history at the University of .Missouri, Kansas- City. He earned his B*A. 

/ ' (1957) in historj^'and government .and his M.A. -(1967) tn history at U.M.K.C. 

/ and is working toward an Ed.D. at U*C.L.A. He 'established the Media Services 
Department at the Metropolitan District and directed the design and instaV 
lation of the media system for the new Penn Valley campus. 
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A REPOMMENDATION FOR THE STUDY OF 'A NEW EDUCATIONAL DIMENSION, IN 
. - THE LOS "ANGELES COMMUNITY COLLEGE DISTRICT ' * 



J 



.Submitted to the Board of Trustees 



Office of the Chancellor 
June, 1975 




OtMectives ■ ' 

The Cha'ncHfor of the Los Angeles Communit/.^ollege'District- has .• \ 
appointed the "Commission. on New Dimensions," whfc^i will stgdy and make. 



'-recommendations on the following questions: ^. - 

1. What are the current non-tradition£\^l programs -and services . . . 
provided by the c61 leges and j;he Dijstrict offices?. 

t * 

2. W|;iat educational programs and services do the residents " 
of our District need which we are not currently providing 
and which are apprppriate and feasible for jus to provide? 

3. What are the programs and services that are being pro- 
vided by other community college districts 'and educational 
institutions that can serve as models and examples— good 
and bad"for our planning? 

4. What programs and services should we be off^t^ing and what 
prganizationa.l structure will he most effective for our 
District in providing these additional educational programs 
and services? 

5. ' What are the financial and other ramifications of the pro- 

grams and the organizational structure to be established? 

Organization . ^ 

The Commission consists of 12 members— four appointed by the* Vice 
Chancellor of Educational Planning and Development; one each by the AFT 
College Guild, the Californ'ia Vocational Association, the District Faculty 
Senate, and the Los Angeles College Teachers Association; and fqur selected 
by the members appointed above. The Commission will elect "itsj^/n chairman. 

The Chancellor will provide ? staff to serve, the Commission by pro- 
viding arrangements, logistics, correspondence, research and editorial - 
'services. The staff will consist of a director (certificated) and appro- 
priate clerical positions. 
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The first responsibility of the Commission will .be to'plan and 
orga?i4^its work, through the use of t^slc forces to study arvd make ' 
.tentative proposals on the various aspects of the assignment.. 

The extensive literature on this subject will be revijewed by the 

f , ■ ' 

Commission to assist the members^rh their Vrfork*. A certain* a^iount of 

travel will b6 necessary for the Comnission' and' staff to investigate 

what is being done by other educational institutions* 

With the' assistance of the staffs the Commission will prepare 

working papers on its findings and reconmendations. These papers will 

then be reviewed and revised by the Commission and compiled Into a 

"Report of the Commission* on New Dimensions/' This report will include . 

specific..recommendatioris on program, staff,' budget, aijd organization. 

:The report and recommendations will be reviewed 'by the Chancellor and, 

1f endorsed by him, transmitted to tjie Boiard of Trustees for their approval. 

. . ^ ' ' f> 

Timetable „^ 



April 

April 
.June 
August 
September 
October 
November 



1974 

Speech on "A New Dimension" Deliveced by Chan- 
cellor Koltai 



1975 



1 



Establishment of Commission on New Dimensions 
Approval by .Board of Trustees 

Preliminary Draft of Commission [Report 
Review of Draft Report 
7inal Report - Administrative Review 
Board Action on Report and Recommendations 



ERIC 
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Budget * • v ' " 

CERTIPICATED ^RIES • ' ~ . ?■ ' $55,000 

a. The eighfffaculty'memBers of the Conmlssiorf will be placed 
on full njit^ase time for the summer session to perforin • 

.their dut<es as Gommis^ionfers. 
\ • • ■ * ■ 

b. A f'ull-tinie position of '^Director, Commission on New Dimen- • 
sions" will be established to pfov-ide planning, research, 
adminM-str^tive and editorial services to the Commission 
and to 'direct the arfniiijistrative implementation of the' 
Commission plan. / ^ . 

■ ( . : ■ . * 

NON-CERTIFICATED SALARIES $20,000 

a. The Commission will require considerable clerica] .services 
that will require a full-time secretary. 

b. The Commission will require special editoriaVand consulting 
services, to be provided by a temporary, part-time staff of 
professional experts. 

SUPPLIES AND PRINTING . ^"'"XjilO.OOO 



a. Materials ^nd supplies will be required by the work of the 
Commission. 

b. The task force and Cofmission reports will be printed to 
provide a wide circulation and to encourage reactions and 
suggestions. 



MILEAGE •^ ^ $2,500 

a. The Commission members and the director will be doing 
considerable in-dlstrict travel in^ the course of ttie 
Commission's work. ^. 

b. Provision should be made to pay mileage for the travel * ' 
of the connmitlioner^ to the District office and to other 
locations *for meetings and other activitiias. With the 

poijit of origination being considered as the location ' ^ 
of the commissioner's regular assignment. 
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5. TRAVEL EXPENSE . \ $5,000 

Travel funds will be required for the commissi oners and the 
, director nee^to observe and study the programs of. other colleges 
and districts firsthand and >t© attend appfop'riate conferences. 

6. EQUIPMENT " $3,000 

a. Appropriate equipment for the director, clerical staff, 
commissioners and special staff will required. 

b. If possible, available equipment will be used, 

7. OFFICE RENTAL $4,000 

a. The staff and the commissioners will require space to \^ 
carjry on the work of ^ the Commission,. ; 

b- .Space within th^^ Of strict office building should be' 
^ leased on a month-to-month basis for the Commission, 
' beginning July 1, ]97S. 

c. Thi s/ space .should l^otal approximately 450 square feet • 
and should include the following: - 

i.) Director's office 

ii.) Work area for clerical employees - ^ 

iii.). Work area for commissioners or editorial and consulting^ 
.staff members * 



TOTAL ,y $99,500^ 

. ... ■ ' " ^ , . ' - ■ ^ 

Background 

" During the past few years our colleges— along with institutions 

throughout the nation—have experimented with, and are providing on a 

' limited basis, a form of educaHiion that has become known as "non-traditional" 

; or "lifelong learning." Examples of such programs nationwide are; 

External degrees 
Interdisciplinary studies 
Coordinated learning systems 

: • - . 117 -. ■ ' . 
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Instructional radio and television \ 
Overseas prograins / ^ * - ^ > 

Career coiinselors 
^ Special progpams for governmental agericles and Institutions 
Inservlee training for business and industry, and institutes 

and workshops for the general public 
Gerontology programs 

Women's programs 

. * ■ <f - • . , ' 

A review of this brief list of individual programs suggests that 
we- are already providing Some of them ^through our colleges and through 
District efforts. What, is new is that in the second half of the 70' s 
and the decades to come, we will add a new dimension to the traditional 
deHvery system of education in order to render services to our citizens 
Who are not yet served" through our existing programs.^ A study and recom- 
inendations for a total District approach for this new dimension is needed 

As in every educational institution, the primary concern is the edu- 
cation of the individual student. There are certain basic assumptions • 
which are relevanC to a new environment and to new kinds qf students 
which miist> be considered at the initiation of a, new instructional organ- 
*ization and strategy. The following assumptions are by all means not 
inclusive" but are a sampling of significant factors of change: 

1. Education will become a lifetime learning process—a 
^ ' basic need of ^society. We must develop a flexible 

educational mode to' render basic, continuing, and recur- ' 
rent educational programs, 

2. The shift in emphasis from degree granting to service 

to the learner must be a high priority. Career counseling 
and Individualized instructional t)rograms are- both steps 
toward more effectively serving the new student. 

• 3. An organized effoVt to promote intelligent and^ wide-spread 
use of educational technology should place special emphasis 
on programming for radio, television, compters, video tape 
recorders, and multi -media approaches. - 
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•4. A comprehensive educational information system should 

include information gathering, storage, and dissemin- * 
ation in sugh areas as counseling and guidance services, 
instructional development and services, and to serve as. 
a repository of credit for student achievement. ' 

5* Cooperation and collaboration must be encouraged among f 
colTegi ate, 0 community and aHernative educational entities • 
so that diverse educational pirograms and structures may 
come into being. 

The primary purpose of this new dimension is to provide programs - 
too costly to duplicate or not available through existing campuses . The 
important aspect of this new servicers to<provide for the first tim^ a 
metropolitan coverage for the total District we serve. Up tofnow, the 
Los Angeles Community College District has been divided into vertical 
campus locations with the idea in min^ that the community which the callege 
relates to consists of a measurable geographical circumference. The new 
dimension is a horizontal coverage of the Los Angeles metropolitan area . 
with the suggestion that there -is a second community which encompasses a 
more complex make up of the District, The boundaries of such a community 
coincide with the total service area of the District. It jnust be emphasized 
that the n^w dimension does not attempt to supplant or to usurp present 
college programs and activities, 

The main questions that must be asked are: ''What are our students 
ioing to be like tomorrow? What learning experience will be appropriate 
to the future in our world? How must education change to provide these 
experiences? What resources can we call upon to bring about constructive 
change?" 

The basic approach will be to examine the communities' needs and plans ' 
for self development. We are only now beginning to pull away from a strictly 
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campus concept for higher education. This past year we- had 16,000 
students at outreach locations » 4,200 students enrol led in instructional 
television courses and 16,000 students taking courses in the overseas 
program* But are at the threshold of a new era of education. The 

educational consumer of the future may never need to go to a traditional 

■ — . - ' -i- * . • ' 

college campus • Instead, the educational process will take place on 
if • 

radio and- telex's ion, over the telephone, through the newspaper, or in 

• » et .' ■ . . , - '<> 

a local libnar^^ or place of employment. , 

As a matter of fact, learning will serve r^pt only as preparation, 

but will be designed to provide a nchly rewarding experience in and of 

itself. College education should consider* other difnensions of humanness 

as well as the cognitive: developing competenpe in family roles, in 

<> ' ■ 

interpersonal relations and in acquainting the student with his or her 

emotions— the. affective side of life. 

In the new dimension, s sense o/ continual learning must be developed, 
because it would be wrongxto assume that the college and th^ citizen have^ 
only one short period of associat'ipnV'^ The college is there to be used when 
there f S' a need and an interest.. 

The question that had tojxe answered during this past year was not 



i^hether S4ch an approach jCo education was necessary and feasible, but how 
should -the world's /largest community college district go about„the planning 
• ^ of sljch''a major thrust. We are not alone in attempting to answer this 
question. Many oth^ districts throughout the country are facing the same 
challenges and opportunities and are trying to. determine what is the best 

approach to take for their own individual needs and organizational circulnstances. 

'■ ■ ■ ' . ■" 

r 
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From the natijpinal, perspective, educational organizations and com 
. missions are making- studies and providing services to postsecondary 

"institutions. The Commission on rfon-IraditionaV Studies was organized 
to study the new approaches to education and h$iS published its findings* 
and recommendations in several volumes. Currently the major concern of 
the American Association of Community and Junior Colleges is "community- 
based education." This was the theme of their annual conferencl; in. 
^ Seattle this spring, and the president, Edmund GleaZer, Jr. , is cui^rently 
working on a book that will deal with this subject. The theme of the 
American Association for Hi ghe^■ Education's conference in March wk ^ 
"Learner-Centered Reform." Earlier in the year, the American dounci Ion 
Education met in San Diego to discuss "The Search for Affernatives" at 
Its annual meeting. The College Entrance Examination Board has created 
an Office of New Degree Programs. • * ' 

At the State level, the Joint Committee on the Master Plan for Higher 
Education has Authorized and funded a study entitled, "Po^secondary Alter- 
natives: Meeting California's Educational Needs." The results of this 
study are expected in August and will deal with the feasibility of a 
"fourth segment" of higher education for the State. . 

To determine how to proceed wnth our own plans and to assure that all 
elements of our District family would be involved, we held a seminar on "The 
Tenth Dimension" at ^UCLA in January. Besides wide participation by faculty 
jand staff from the District and the colleges, we also invited representatives 
from other institutions to share their knowledge and experience. The outcome 
was an agreement that we needed to create a council or commission, made up 

. ■ f 
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' • of both faculty and administrators, to study, the "new dimensions" and to 

make recommendations for the appropriate, programs and organization. 

Subsequently, other meetings were held whfch included representatives 
from the employee organiZHttSn^arld the District FacuU We 
■ wanted to assure'that the faculty and their organizations were involved 
. in the basic planning for this commis^n, - 

. On April 18, the first meeting of the "Commission on New Dimensions" 
was held. Since that time, the original eight members have been meeting 

to establish crileria and procedures for the selection of the remaining 

■■ ' - . ■ , . ^ ■ 

four members, to begin planning and organ^zing the work of, the Commission 

and to prepare a budget request for the expenses of the Commission while • 

making its study and developing recommendations.. A ' 

To our way of thinking, there is n6 question as to whether Los Angeles 

is going' to have the kind of broad non-traditional educational delivery 

system that has been discussed and to which we are referring as the "nev/ 

dimensions. The real question is wjiether the Los Angeles Community College 

District is going to respond to the challenge and become a leader in thiif 

a>ca to show the way to other educational institutions or whether another 

seqment—and possibly a new^ne~is going to take the initiative and lead 

C 

the way- 
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COMMISSION ON NEW DIMENSIONS 
Tas k Forces Established 6/23/75 



A. Instructton/Evaluation/Programs 



B. Counseling/Support .Systems 




Helen Hayes 
Robert Mai in 
David Moody 

Jack Smith ( ex officio ) 
Morton Tenenbaum 
George Wistreich 



Joseph Davis 
obb Edmundson 
ope Hoi comb 
Morton Tenentiaum 



C. Organization/Financing 



Sidney El man 

Stelle Feuers 

Richard Hendricks 

Hope Hoi comb ( ex officio ) 

Jack Smith 



Liaison Committee 



Robb Edmundson 
Richard' Hendricks 
Morton Tenenbaum 
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COMMISSION ON NEW DIMENSIONS 
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Empire State* College of State University of New York, Master Plan. 1972 

Gould, Samuel B. , K. Patricia Cross, Editors, Explorations In Non-Traditional Study 

Hartnett, Rodney, Mary Jo Clark, Robert A. Feldmesset, Margaret L. Gieber, Neal Soss. 
The British Open University in the United States 

Hesburgh^ Theodore M, Paul A. Miller, Clifton R. Wharton, Jr., Patterns for 
Lifeling Learning 'J' 

Hess, Ann, An Inventory of Academic Innovation and Reform - 

. Ijloule, Cytn 0., Tte'Bxternal Degree 

Hunter, Dr. Walter E. and Dr. RoMld K. Lingle, Status of. Individualized 
Instruction in Colleges Idervtified as Members of the -Council of North 
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Junior College District of St. Louis, Non-Traditional Community College Project 
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foundation . 

Valentine, John AV, l^ne^Co^U^t^prdJ^yim^ "The Liberal Arts College and the 
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Education . 
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Assessment of Experiential Learning'* 
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COMMISSION ON NEW DIM£NSI,pNS 

Individuals Meeting With Commlssiorl 
Ta Provide Information 



Subject 



Mr. Edward Berger 
Instructor of Mathematics 
L.A. Harbor College 



ERIC 



Dr. Arthur Cherdack 

Director, Educational Research' and Analysis 
L.A. Community College District 

Mr. Robert Gates 

Director, Learning Resources Center 
L.A. City College 

Dr. Louis Hilleary 

Director, Instructional Development 

L.A. Community College District ^ 

Ms. Jeanne Hoeck • 
Director, Overseas Program 
L.A/ Community College District 

Mrs. Hope Hoi comb 

Director, Resource Development and Student Services 
L.As Community College District 

Mr. Ray Johnson 

Director, Community Services 

L,A. Community College District 

Mr. William Lewis 

Executive Dean, Overseas Program 

L.A. Community College District 

•Dr. James Marks 
PrQi^ssor of Psychology 
West L.A. College 

Dr. Benson Schulman ' 
Provost 

Government Education Center 
Mr. Angel 0 Villa 

Professor of Spanish i 
L.A. Valley College 
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Change in Liberal Education 
Proposal 



Geosystcms 



Educational Hotline 



Instructional Television 
and Coordinated Instruction 
Systems 

Overseas Program 



Educa 



tional (Grants 



Community Services 



Overseas Program 



Educational Hotline 



Government Education Center 



L.A. Valley College Faculty 
Concerns « 



COr.MJSSlGf>l ON i^KW niflLNSIOf'S 
V. Presents I ions 
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9/ii)/7r. 

9/lF./"/l> 
9/1 b/ 7b 

9/1 j/7':. : 

9/l6//l» 
9/?3//f) 
9/?n/7:) 

0/?9/7b 
10/7/75 
10/8/75 

10/9/75 

io/n/7r; 

10/16/75 



Croup 
Addrofso'ct 

Entire Fcculty 

L.A. Harbor College' 

Cntf^e H() cully 
L.A/City Colloqe 

Entire Fdcully 

L.A, Mission College 

Entire Fctrulty 

I. A. Trtulc?- Technical 

Colleg:^ 

Entire faculty 
L.A. VallDy. College 

Entire ftuulty 
West I »A. Collevjn 

EacuHy ^r-nnt^* 

L.A. Souitii'ost Collcuje 

Faculty Smote 
L.A. Pierce Col lenr* 

Faculty Senate 
East L.A. College 

Faculty ' 

L.A. Pierce College 

Community Services Committee 
L.A. CCD. 



District Senate 



L.A. College Teachers 
As^ocial ion 



Conirn!ssioner(3) 
Invojve;! 

R. Edmundson 

II. Hayes 

R. Hendridcs- 

R. Mai in 

D. Moody 

R. Eflmun'-i'.nii 
S. tltiifin 
G. Wistreich 

S» Feuers 

S. Feuers 



D. Moody 

L. Erickfion 

D. Mo'ody 

L. Erick^on 



President's Cabinet 
L.A. Pierce College 



S. Feuers 
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Date 



Group ■ 
Addressed'. 



Con[ifTn*ssioner(s) 
Involved 



10/23/75 
10/27/75 



and 
10/28/75 

10/28/75 
10/28/75 
10/30/75 
11/4/75 

:://j/75 



Departpient Chai 
East L.A. Colleqe 

FacuUy Senate 
i.A, PiercG Coll ego 

Faculty 

L.A. Harbor College 



. Faculty Senate 
L.A. Valley College 

Di strict Senate , 

F^gcirTty Senate; 
L.A. Harbor College 

/ Counsel inq and Guidance 
Coniniittee 

Faculty Senate 
Viest L.A. College 



6. Wistreich 
S. El man 

R. Edmundson > 

R. Hendricks 
D^^^ Moody . 

S. ElRian 
R. Hendricks 

< 

J; Smith 
M. Tonenbaum 



ler 



n. Tenenbaum 
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Task Forces Established 9/2Sns 



Government Education 



Robb Edmundson 
Hope Hoi comb 



Individualized Instruction 



Helen Hayes 
Richard Hendricks 
Jack" Smith 



Career Development 



-Sidney Elman^j 
Robert Malin ^ 
George Wistreich 



Community Services 



Joseph Davis • 
Stelle Feuers 
Morton .Tenenbaum 
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- Excerpt from : ■ ■ ' ' 

Meste rh Association of Schools and Co] T^^ 
> Organization of Accreditation and Policy Statements 
V August, 1975 • • ' . " " . ""^^^^ 



^ ACeREDITATIO^I AND NOW-TRADITIONAT. STUDYr ' 

(Adapted; March, 1973) ."^ - 

^ •'• ■ • ■ ^ 

Accreditation procedures for non-traditional programs should cncouracc 
innovative and iwaginaiiv^c at^proachos to providing, quality education 
vhctlier ixi new- institutions or in those alrcadir accredited,^ The 
accrediting process generally should move toward assessment of the * 
results of education rather than its processes, c-ind developments in 
non-traditionnl studies and degree^s provide opportunities to do so.- 
At the saoic time, the regional accrediting comiaissionst emphasize 
that accreditation is concerned v/ith institutional improvement and 
^^hat attention to outcorues only, without oonsidering the relation of 
tbci^e to the environments and educational processes, would be of^ ^ 
little assistance to either Jrraditional' or non-traditional programs 
in raising questions and providing suggestions far imprdvcment. 

■■ . * . ' * 

The commissions believe ,that, at this early stage iq the. development 
of non-traditional degreer programs, fche principles, policies, and 
procedures specified for accreditation must be flexible and of an 
Interim nature. As the nature of innovative developments becomes 
clarified and expprien^g is. gained in v;orkihg with them, accredita* 
tlon policies and procedures can be* adjusted to attain a uniform 
aVproaeh. to the traditional and the Innovative in such manner that 
the bettor procedures of each are called to the attention of both. 
In this context,. the statement of policies and principles presented 
here is tentative and interim. It is a working set of guidelines 
vhtch will require continued monitoring,- clarification, and revision 
as experience in their application evolves. 

Ge neral Policies 

1. Accreditation will be considered only when a number of individuals 
have been granted or have qualified for a degree by various non- 
traditional patterns indicated. Consideration of students* com- ^ 
plcte.d programs and student reactions are deemed indispensable to 
accreditation.' 

2. Accreditation procedures and criteria should be comprehensive, 
fj^exible, and fair, ^valuation committees should include persons 
who have experience in non-traditional programs and/or, whb are 
sufficiently conversant and understanding to review innovations 

< competently. 
♦ 

3. An lit?aitution which, by the nature of its program, abandons or , 
renders non-f unctioiial triiditional criteria and mechanisms of 

• review and concrol aimed at assuring .quality must accept respon- 

sibility for indicating alternative ways in which quality will be 
assured; - 
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Guidelines ^ . ^ 

!• When' degrees based heavily on non-traditional patterns of study 

are offered, evidence will be required that the degrees are awarded 
on the basis of definite criteria and demonstrated competency com--, 
. mens Ufa te with the level and nature of the degrees. ^ • 

2» The appraisal, evaluation or exa'mination procedu^s^ of afi Institu- 
tion must be condutted x>7ith a high degree of objectivity, with 
dye regard for maintenance of honeisty and security, and with / 
explicit statements of criteria and standards' for judging satis- 
facjtory p^erformance. The 3 earner's self-appraisal of the worth ^ 
of an experiencc^ is a valuable but not' sufficient basis Tor award- 
ing credit or a degree, 

3. fubll city statements to prospective students must be factual. 
For example, actual services provided must be consistent v;ith- 

' publicity. This will require monitoring adjunct professors to 
assure that they fulfill their commitments. 

4. To protect the integrity of the> faculty-institution work relation- 
sKip'and to avoid circumstances involving conflict of interest, 
policies regarding tlie amount of outside work for pay and safe- 

• guards surrounding uscf^of institutional resources and^ facilities 
for their intended purposes are required. The relationship of 
full-timdt faculty serv-ing as adjunct faculty or program advisers 
and using the learning resources and facilities of their full-time 
employer for programs of study offered by other institutions 
(accredited or unaccredited) should conform to their institution's 
policies cind standards on these mattery* 

5. The conditions and 'circumstances of subcontracts with adjunct 

/ faculty ^In the community, with museums, art institutes, libraries, 
"government agencies, foreign study institutions, and other diverse 
learning facilities should be made explicit and should be in con- 
formity with Lhc policies and standards of the institutions on 
such matters. They should be accompanied by a desxrription of the 
means to be used for documenting and evaluating the work done by 
the student in reference to the objectives of the programs of 
^tudy. 

6. The conditions and circumstances of subcontracts by unaccredited 
institutions with accredited institutions for use by students of 
their J.earning ^ resources, fa-cili^ties, and degree-granting preroga- 
tives should be made expldcit.^ They should also be in conformity 
with the usual institutional policies and procedures safeguarding 
their intended use, and with the guidelines on ''Contractual 

4 Relationships with Non-Regionally Accredited Organizations.*' 

• Tiie cdn'cerri'here is both v;ith the placement of responsibility, 
the use and availability of resources, and the relation between 
student charges, services rendered, and benefits acquired. 
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